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Budding-Time. 


Mild, red-brown April woods, | 
When s ee is in the air; | 


And a soft spirit broods 
In patience everywhere. 
Lionel Johnson. |] 


—— soe 


The Land of Furs. 


It seems a contradiction to speak of a “ool | | 
fur,”’ but that is what the Russians style some of 
the wraps that we in America ignorantly consider | 
warm enough for the coldest climate. A writer | 
in Lippincott’s says that the first thing an | 
American lady has to do when she reaches Russia | 
is to reconstruct her ideas on the subject of furs. | 

Her beloved sealskin goes far down on the list. 
It is one of the “cold furs,” that no Russian lady 
would care to wear as a lining—and it is as 
linings that all furs are worn—because it is too 
tender. ‘The only thing it is good for is a short 
jacket to be worn between seasons, and then it 
must be used entirely for walking. A lady who 
sets out on foot in that garb must surely return 
on foot, for if she took a carriage or sledge she 
would be running a serious risk. 

The pretty squirrel skin is reckoned among the 
“eold,’”’ cheap furs, and is given up to the unfash- 
ionable world, while the mink, also a “‘cold”’ fur, 
though expensive enough, is used by men only, 
just as is the pretty mottled skin obtained by 
piecing sable paws together. The proper furs for 
the climate are the “downy”’ furs that, beginning 
at the brown goat, go all the way up to that 
climax of beauty and luxury, the black fox, or the 
silver fox, soft and delicate as feathers, and 
warm as a July day. 





The kiini is a fur that was used by royalty in 


the olden time, and was the unit of currency. It 
is costly when dark, and has a tough, light-weight 
skin, which is an essential in all furs that are to 
be used for large cloaks. Sables, rich and dark, 
are worn like the kiini, by any one who can 
afford them—court dames, cavaliers, archbishops 
and merchants with their wives and daughters. 
Cloth or velvet is the proper covering for all furs, 
and the colors worn for driving are often light 
and gay. 

Clothed in these furs, the Russian seldom takes 
cold. Few Russians wear flannels, ‘The houses 
are kept delightfully warm, and at places of 
entertainment no extra clothing could be borne. 
No Russian enters a room, theatre, or public 
hall, at any season of the year, without removing 
his cloak and overshoes, and no well-trained 
servant would allow an ignorant foreigner to 
trifle with his health by so doing. 

The foreign churches are provided with cloak 
rooms and attendants. In the Russian churches 
this would not be practicable, as so many are 
coming and going, but even here some of the 
richer people keep a lackey to hold their cloaks, 
just inside the entrance. 
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What a Blind Man is Doing. 


A stirring example of the triumph of a strong 
spirit over seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
is furnished by the career of a young Michigan 
scholar, Mr. James P. Hamilton, as reported by 
the Inter-Ocean. Mr. Hamilton, who was born 
in 1872, lost his sight while a small child, andat 
ten years of age entered the School for the Blind 
at Lansing. There, besides taking the literary 
course, he learned the trades of broom-making 
and piano-tuning. 

After his graduation he made a trip to Europe, 
paying his way by money earned at piano-tuning. 
While in Europe he studied both French and 
German, and now speaks both languages fluently. 
He travelled over the most interesting portions of 
the Old World, and says the trip was very, 
beneficial to him in many ways. 

On his return he entered Albion College, and 
from there went to the university at Ann Arbor, 
where he expects to take the classical course. In 
the summer of 1895 he was married, and he and 
his wife spent the year in Italy and Greece in 
study. In Greece especially he was an object of 
great interest. In that country the blind do 
nothing but beg, and nothing more is expected 
of them. And Mr. Hamilton, with his attain- 
ments, was much admired. 

He and his wife were invited to dine with 
numerous members of the nobility, and were 
finally sent for by the queen. Mr. Hamilton is 
not only an expert piano-tuner, but a musician of 
merit, and has testimonials from the leading 
conservatories of America and the Old World. 
Every lecture that he attends he takes notes of, 
and his mind is so trained that he can remember 
an ordinary lecture of an hour's length so as to 
reproduce it from his notes upon returning home. 
He writes with the Braille system.’ With this he 
writes about twenty words a minute, while on 
the typewriter for ordinary correspondence he 
writes from seventy to eighty words a minute. 

He is also an athlete, and holds seven first-prize 
medals for catch-as-catch-can wrestling. He has 
never been beaten, in fact, at wrestling unless 
he went out of his class. He won the state 
championship when the intercollegiate meet was 
held at Ypsilanti. 
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—the best wheel ever made. Price $150. 
It is fitted with the patented . . . . 


| CHAPMAN 
Double Ball Bearing, , 


the talk of the National Cycle Shows. 
Pronounced by experts ‘‘ wonderful.’’ 
As much ahead of the ordinary ball bear- 
ing as the pneumatic tire is of the solid 

tire. We continue to make the well- 
t McCune Cycle. . . . . « 


EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 
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Pun cturoid 


Mends all Punctures while you ride. 
Is pumped into your 
tire through the valve. 

It is Guaranteed 
to mend tires, and to keep 
them mended,and | 

not to injure any 
tire or even drv in the tire. 


Makes Old Tires 
as New. 
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ab itchen utensil, can 
be used in many differ- 
ent ways, sells for 10 
cents, and we give you these | 
premiums: 


FOR SELLING 
30—Bicycle Watch (not a clock). 
5—Bicycle Watch Holder. 
100—Pair of Chase Tires. 
60—One separate Tire (Chase). 
45—Hunt Bicycle Saddle. 
70—Ladies’ Chatelaine Watch. 
30—Smith & Wesson Revolver. 
30—Snap Shot Camera and Outfit. 
65—Hub 85.00 Camera. 
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L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
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Packed exclusively 
from ‘*Royal Chinook’”’ 
salmon — finest species 
of salmon in the world. 

Inferior salmon are 
red, or gray, or white, 
and the meat is coarse, 
watery, tasteless. 

The‘‘RoyalChinook”’ 
salmon are pink, and 


the meat is notably fine- 
grained, firm and of 
delicious flavor. This is 
what you get in 


Palm Brand 
Salmon. 


Always fresh and sweet. 
Round, Flat Cans. 
Sold by All Grocers. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN 
& CO. 
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It looks easy 
You do it once — think 


Affords fun by the 
Amuses old and young. En- 
Most puzzling puzzle, for a simple 


FREE. 
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Stories by Reporters.—No. 2. 
The Blanks in the ‘‘Clarion.’’ 
By Wilder D. Quint. 


HEN David Hanson came to the 
city in search of a career he was 
nineteen years old, tall and angular, 
with a mass of uplifting hair almost 

as pale as the silk upon the ears of new corn 
at home. His light blue eyes were clear and 
honest, and spoke of the simple enjoyments of 
the country and the calm sleep of youth. 

David’s clothes were “‘pepper and salt.” 
The coat came too low, and the trousers went 
too high, revealing a pair of thick and wrinkled 
“leg-boots,” innocent of polish. His outfit was 
completed by a little dark blue hat of unfinished 
soft felt, whose brim curled upward all around 
as if taking a mischievous delight in causing 
David’s large features to stand out in exagger- 
ated boldness. 

David was ushered by a fat and grinning 
office-boy into the private room of the managing 
editor of the Clarion on a warm July morning. 
This editor, Mr. Whiting, was a slender man 
not quite thirty years of age. His look and 
motions bespoke alertness and precision, and 
David wondered whether the sharpness of the 
point of his brown Vandyke beard bore any 
relation to the reputed sharpness of his mind. 

But there was little time for thoughts of that 
kind, for the editor, looking at a little card 
which had preceded David, said in a brisk but 
kindly way: “Your name is David Hanson, 
and you want a position as reporter. Now, 
what can you do?” 

“Well, sir,” responded David, a little taken 
aback by this directness, “‘I can write for the 
newspapers pretty well,—in fact, I have written 
a good many things for our paper down home,— 
the Gazette, of Ridgefield, Maine; perhaps 
you have seen it among your exchanges, sir. 
And I was editor-in-chief of our high-school 
Interpreter last year. So you see I have had 
some experience.” 

“T see,” responded the other, dryly, “but 
you know there’s a difference between molding 
public opinion in Ridgefield and writing ‘stories’ 
of ordinary little events in the city. However, 
I like your way, and I am going to give you a 
chanee. Our ‘night call’ man has left, and we 
have been doing without one, but it’s a little 
too risky, and I shall put you in the position 
for a two weeks’ trial. 

“TI take it you never learned the duties of 
‘night call’ man at the Ridgefield Gazette 
office,’ Mr. Whiting went on. “You are to 
be in the night editor’s room at seven o’clock 
in the evening, and you will remain until half- 
past three in the morning, just after the second 
edition has gone to press. You will be at the 
service of the night editor during that time, 
and he will send you out to get various things 
which come up unexpectedly, such as fires, 
accidents and interviews. You may have it 
very easy, or you may have it very hard, for 
two weeks. Report to Mr. Canova, the night 
editor, this evening. Your pay will be twelve 
dollars a week. I think that is all.” 

“I am obliged to you, sir,” replied David 
with simple courtesy, a warm flush testifying 
to his gratitude. “I have always admired the 
Clarion, and I made up my mind at home that 
I would try and work on it some day. I will 
do my best to satisfy you.” 

David spent the afternoon in hiring a small 
room, arranging his few “things” in it, and 
then walking about for an hour, gazing at the 
entertaining objects of the city. He could 
already see in the Ridgefield Gazette the 
paragraph headed, “Genius Rewarded,” and 
Stating that “Our brilliant young fellow-towns- 
man, Mr. David Hanson, whose literary work 
is not unknown to readers of the Gazette, has 
accepted an important position on the Boston 
Clarion. We congratulate the Clarion on 
having obtained the services of so talented a 
worker in the journalistic field.” 

That evening, at seven o’clock to the minute, 
David presented himself to Mr. Canova for 
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| instructions. He concluded at once that he 
| could never become very friendly with the night 

editor, a tall, stooping man with a pinched, 
sallow face, and small, shifting black eyes, so 
deeply set as to convey the impression that they 
were trying to disappear altogether. David 
| remembered that he had once seen a crazy 
| farm-hand of his father’s with just such eyes. 

Within two weeks after David had become a 
reporter he had had many strange duties to 
perform, and many unpleasant and squalid 
| places to visit in his capacity of night call man. 
| He no longer saw journalism through a glamour 

of fancy. The rush and bustle, the mad eager- 

| ness to be forever first with even trivial bits of 
| news, puzzled his rustic mode of thought, 
| and disgusted his common sense. He felt the 
passion for “‘scoops”’ to be essentially ridiculous. | 
His very conscientiousness betrayed him into 
slowness. His style of writing was too academic 
| for a newspaper, and as 
| Canova told him, lacked 
“snap.” 

In short, he was not a 
success as a reporter, and 
he knew it; but he also 
knew that there were 
other departments where 
his mental bent might be 
suited, and he hopefully 
labored on with the work 
he thoroughly disliked. 

The mechanical side of 
newspaper publishing 
had a strong fascination 
for David. He used to 
come around to the office 
in the afternoon, and 
watch the making of the 
evening edition of the 
Clarion. The type-set- 
ting machines seemed 
sentient things with their 
long arms that reached 
down and seized the bits 
of metal they were to 
take back to their proper 
places. The great presses 
in the cellar that rolled 
off their thousands of 
many-paged and folded 
papers in an hour filled 
him with real reverence — 
for the brain that could 
devise such a machine. 

But the stereotyping- 
room was his_ special 
delight, and he used to = 
watch the progress of 7x 
the work from the time 
each page of type came 
down-stairs locked in a 
large steel frame called 
the “form” to the com- 
pletion of the soft metal “eee 
plate reproducing the 
page, so curved that it would fit the cylinders of | 
the presses. He learned this branch of the 
work thoroughly, for it seemed to him the most 
remarkable of all the various processes. 

On the afternoon of the day before David’s 
two weeks’ probation was to end, the young 
man was joined in his upward journey in the 
elevator by the fat office-boy, who seemed 
to have something of deep moment on his 
mind. 

“Say, Hanson,” he said, “the ‘old man’ 
wants to see you in his office right away. The 
boys think you’re goin’ to get fired. They say 
you’re a good feller all right enough, but you’re 
dead slow. I wouldn’t go in now, though, for 
Miss Emerson’s in there.’ 

“Who is Miss Emerson?” asked David, 
mechanically. He felt that the office-boy’s 
prediction was sound. He was “dead slow ;’’ 





tones, “‘you know your engagement was merely 
a trial one. You have had two weeks of it, 
and I am afraid you are not adapted to the 
work. Your willingness and honesty are 
apparent, but your mind—a very good one I 
should say—is not quite active enough for this 
profession.” 

“Yes,” interrupted David, grimly; “even 
the office-boy said I was ‘dead slow.’ ”’ 

“Well, we must take things as we find them. 
In justice to the men who own this paper and 
whose money I have to spend to best advan- 
tage, I cannot keep you any longer on the 
pay-roll. If it is any comfort to you to know 
it, I will tell you that you are not the only one 
to leave the paper to-morrow. Mr. Canova, 
the night editor, is to go, but for quite a different 
reason. He has been detected in taking money 
to keep certain things out of the paper—in 
short, has been bribed by evildoers. I should 





WANT A POSITION AS REPORTER.” 


much prefer to be in your case, Hanson.” 

“Rather,” said David, coolly. 

Mr. Whiting nodded. “You will find your 
week’s salary at the cashier’s window to- 
morrow, and two more weeks’ pay with it. 
There are a dozen other things you will be able 
to do well, so don’t feel down-hearted. Good-by, 
and good luck to you.”’ 

Strange to say, David’s sense of humiliation 
was greatly lessened by this interview. He 
‘felt that he was a man, even if he could not | 
satisfy a newspaper. ‘There are a dozen other | 
things you will be able to do well” kept ringing | 
in his ears. He would do some one of them, | 
and show the world how “‘slow and sure” could | 
succeed. 

In this frame of mind he came around to 
the Clarion office in the evening for his last 
night’s work. His face showed no trace of | 








he was a failure at journalism; he would go 
back to the farm and tempt the urban fates no 
more. | 

“Don’t know Miss Emerson? Why, she’s 
the girl the boss is goin’ to marry. She’s as 
pretty as they make ’em, and her father’s a 
big gun out at Lawnwood—city treasurer, or 
somethin’. Oh, he’s in luck, the boss is.” 

Musing on the favors that nature had 
bestowed on Mr. Whiting in the form of an 
active and brilliant mind, a handsome person 
and a winning address, David waited until the 
beautiful young woman had floated by him in 
the airy coolness of her summer dress, and 
then went into the editor’s little room to hear 
the worst. It came quickly. 





vexation, and his answer to all inquiries of | 
the reporters, who had grown to like him for | 
his simplicity and kindliness, was always the | 
same. “Yes, I am going to leave the Clarion | 
to-morrow. Somehow ‘night call’ and I don’t | 
hitch.” 

With one or two small fires, a trifling electric | 
car accident, and the arrest of a notorious pick- 
pocket, to put into shape for the Clarion, | 
David found his time well occupied up to the | 
hour for going to press. It was now half-past | 
three in the morning. ‘Good night” had been | 
sent up to the composing-room, to show that 
no more “copy” was to be expected, and Mr. 
Canova had also gone up aloft to “make up” 
the paper —that is, to indicate where each | 





“Hanson,” said Mr. Whiting, in his kindest 


important item of news should be placed, | 


and to decide what should be left out in the 
unavoidable crush of matter. 

The telegraph editor and his assistant, as 
well as the two men who helped Mr. Canova to 
“edit”? the local news, had gone home. David 
and the night editor were the only representa- 
tives of their portion of the paper left in the 
big building. 

As David looked around the bleak room 
where desks, tables, chairs, piles of newspapers 
and rubbish crowded each other in the usual 
disorder of a night editor’s room, he realized 
that he was gazing upon this phase of life 
probably for the last time, and he felt a 
momentary pang. But he had no anger toward 
Mr. Whiting; it was his own deliberate tem- 
perament that vexed him. 

Then he thought of Mr. Canova, and remem- 
bered that the night editor had not said a word 
about his own discharge. David wondered 
how he would take 
it. As if in answer 
to the thought, Mr. 
Canova appeared 
from the composing- 
room, holding a slip 
of paper in one hand, 
reading as he walked. 

“Look here, Han- 
son,” he said, hur- 
riedly, a strange light 
shining from his eyes, 
and a feverish flush 
reddening his sallow 
cheeks, ‘‘we have both 
been ‘fired ;’ we’re in 
the same boat, and if 
you have any man- 
hood at all in you, you 
will thank me for 
} this.” 

David took the proof 
slip which Mr.Canova 
handed him, and read : 
“Erastus Emerson, 
the city treasurer of 
Lawnwood, was ar- 
rested by the marshal 
of that place late last 
night on charge of embezzle- 

ment of the city funds. In the 
police station he confessed his guilt, 
admitting the theft of over fifty-six thousand 
dollars, mostly sunk in stock speculation. The 
lateness of the hour precludes the presenting 
of any further information until the first 
evening edition of the Clarion.” 

“Well,” said David, “that’s a pretty good 
‘story.’ Is it an exclusive?’ 

“It’s a thousand to one that no other paper 
in the city has it,” replied Canova. 

“ Emerson ” — “*‘ Lawnwood’”’— where had 
David heard these names? Ah, yes, the words 
of the fat office-boy. Why then—he gasped 
with astonishment. This Erastus Emerson, 
of whose theft the Clarion was to print a 
statement, was the father of the pretty girl 
Mr. Whiting was to marry! And the Clarion 
was the only paper that would print it! What 
a frightful combination of circumstances! 

“I say, Mr. Canova, you don’t intend to 
print that ?” asked David, earnestly. “Do you 
know who Mr. Emerson is?” 

“I know everything,” said the night editor, 
“and I know I have been discharged for 
suppressing things. Well, here I'll be con- 
scientious. 1 will not suppress such an elegant 
piece of news as this. My last night on the 
Clarion shall be thoroughly memorable.” 

Some instinct in the country boy, aroused at 
the peculiar ring of Mr. Canova’s voice, sug- 
gested suspicion. He felt that he wanted to 
verify the report—he scarcely knew why. So, 
as his superior was gathering up his effects 
preparatory to a final departure, he sped quietly 
to the little telephone-room and rang the call. 

“Hallo, Central! Give me Lawnwood,” he 
called in a low voice. “‘Lawnwood? All 
right; give me the police station. Station? 
Well, is Mr. Erastus Emerson still there? 
What! Why, wasn’t he arrested for embezzle- 
ment by the marshal to-night? Not arrested 
at all, and no embezzlement? Well, by thun- 
der!” and he slammed the receiver on its hook 
and dashed for the door. 

The door was locked, he could hear the steps 
of Mr. Canova echoing far down the building 
as he descended the stairs—for the elevator had 
stopped—on his way to the street. It was the 


| hight editor’s scheme for making a change 


impossible. 
David thrust himself violently against the 
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door, but it would not yield. Then he looked 
out of the window that opened into a narrow 
well in the middle of the building. At first he 
could see nothing at the bottom, eighty feet | 
below, but as his eyes grew accustomed to the | 
gloom he began to make out the twinkling lights 
of the press-room, and he could already hear the 
creaking of the huge machines as they were slowly 
started in order to fit the plates upon them. | 

In a minute more they would begin to whirl in | 
earnest, printing out their thousands of Clarions, 
which would immediately go into the world bear- 
ing that miserable slander on the good name of 
the father of her whom Mr. Whiting was to wed. | 
‘The presses must be stopped somehow. 

In his desperation David leaned far out of the 
window and shouted, but no answer came. 
Then he perceived to his joy the gaunt, brown 
frame of the fire-escape which led down from an 
adjacent window. It was six feet from him, and 
a black chasm yawned between, but the strong 
and active young country boy, who had not 
hunted for crow’s nests in vain, swung himself 
across the perilous space with the lightness of a 
cat, and began his descent with frenzied speed. 

The presses were roaring in good earnest now, 
and the noise became deafening as David reached 
the bottom of the well, and dashed into the open 
window of the basement. 

“Stop them! stop them!’’ he shouted into the 
ear of the astonished chief pressman, “‘there’s a 
terrible libel—a lie—on Mr. Emerson in the 
paper.”’ 

In half a minute the wheels and cylinders had | 
ceased to turn, and David was telling his story | 
with all the earnestness he could command. The | 
papers must not go out, he declared. The result | 
would be disastrous to the Clarion and to Mr. 
Whiting. 1t was impossible to think of such al 
thing. 

But the pressman shook his head meaningly. | 
His orders to be on time were positive, and | 
furthermore the stereotypers had all gone home | 
five minutes before, so new plates could not be | 
made. There was no help for it, he declared; 
the Clarion must appear at any cost. Besides, | 
it could all easily be explained in the next issue. 
And he put his hand on the shining lever to start 
the great machine again. 

Then there flashed into David’s mind an 
inspiration. He remembered having seen one of 
the men climb up on the press, and with a 
pocket-knife cut at something on one of the soft 
metal plates that represented a page of type. 
He had been told that a mistake had been made 
in the date line that runs across the top of each 
page of a newspaper, and that the figures had 
been cut off, leaving a blank where the error had 
been. 

Here, then, was the solution of the present 
case. He told the pressman of his idea, and it 
was at once accepted. In a moment a skilful 
man was cutting away at the words ‘Erastus 
Emerson” and ‘‘Lawnwood,” and as the glitter- 
ing shavings of metal flew off there vanished all 
meaning from the revengeful work of Mr. Canova. 
The headlines were treated in the same manner, 
and the press resumed its noisy work of pro- 
ducing Clarions for a public that was certainly 
mystified that morning, if it had never been 
before. 

David carefully put into his pocket a copy of 
the paper containing the “story” before it had been 
altered, suggested to the pressman the propriety 
of burning all the others, and then went home | 
and to bed. ’ 

At about noon David came down to the office | 
to receive the money due him, and to say good-by 
to such of his associates as might be in the 
building. He was totally unprepared for the 
state of excitement he found there, for he had 
concluded that the pressman would leave a note 
explaining the mysterious blanks in the paper. 
That functionary had not done so, however, nor 
had any of the night force as yet appeared. 

So, as David landed on the editorial floor, a 
general rush was made for him as one who could 
shed light on the affair. In the midst of the 
babble of questions Mr. Whiting’s incisive voice 
was heard from his room: ‘Hanson, here a 
moment, please.” 

David entered. The lines of the managing 
editor’s face were stern, and his eyes were full of 
displeasure. He took a copy of the morning’s 
Clarion from his desk, and pointing to the 
article that David now knew so well, said coldly : 

“Hanson, do you know anything about this 
thing that has made us the laughing-stock of the 
city ?” 

“T think I do, sir,’’ returned the young fellow, 
a grim sense of humor impelling him to play 
with the situation for a time. 

“*Who is responsible for it ?’’ 

“1 am.” 

“Then let me tell you that you have done a 
contemptible thing, and one that I wouid not 
believe you capable of. It’s a pretty poor sort 
of revenge to take. That will do.’’ 

“T think there’s a little more, Mr. Whiting,” 
returned David, a twinkle lighting up his blue 
eyes as he pulled his copy of the original morn- 
ing’s Clarion from his pocket, and handed it to 
the editor. ‘“‘Please read that.” 

As Mr. Whiting read, a hot flush crimsoned 
his face, and as David was afterward wont to 
tell his incredulous hearers, his lips trembled 
fitfully. He arose and grasped the country boy’s 
hand. 


“David,” he said, “you have saved this paper 
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a great harm, and myself and others infinite 
wretchedness. We thank you. And by the way, 
David, I think I wouldn’t leave the Clarion 
to-day, if I were you. The proprietors spoke to 
me yesterday about the advisability of having a 
librarian in the office. What do you think of 
the plan ?” 

And so the young man remained, and became 
a useful member of the Clarion’s staff. Not 
long ago he heard that Mr. Canova, after a career 
of dissipation and disgrace in New York, had 
been adjudged insane, and placed in an asylum ; 
but David needs no such reminders to freshen 
with him the memory of the most exciting night 
of his life. 


+o 


THE MAYBE OF HOPE. 


When midnight darkness reigns we do not see 
That the sad night is mother of the morn; 
We cannot think our own sharp agony 
May be the birth-pang of a joy unborn. 
Phebe Cary. 





+o 


“Daisy X XX.” 


HE hot wind blew, the tank windmill 
turned lazily, and the telegraph wires 
wailed heart-breakingly—they wail so 
every day at these desert stations. 

It was enough to drive a lonely man crazy— 
those wires and the coyotes at night, yelling 
dolefully as they gadded about, like lost souls 
from Death Valley, over the range. I used to 
sit up till all hours trying to read myself into 
utter fatigue, so as not to 
wake in the night and 
hear them. 

It was one hundred and 
twenty degrees in the 
shade, if there had been 
any shade that day. It 
had been one hundred 
and twenty degrees the 
day before, and would be 
one hundred and twenty 
degrees the next day, for 
this was July in Arizona 
Deserta. I shut the office 
door to keep out the 
seorching wind, and 
pulled down the black 
paper curtain, savea little 
chink at the bottom,, to 
dim the burning glare of 
the yellow sun ; then I lay 
down and pretended that 
I could go to sleep. 

The thermometer hung 
on the wall over the 
telegraph instrument, but 
the dim, yellow room was 
not really shade—it was 
an oven. There was nothing that could be 
called shade within fifty miles. 

During my early days there I had sent by a 
trainman for three willow slips which I planted 
beside the high water-tank, where they might 
profit by the drip of the overtiow pipe. The slips 
leaved out in March, but since May had turned 
very yellow. Seldom did the indolent windmill 
fill the tank to overflowing a few drops; and 
then a thirsty locomotive would pull up and 
take five hundred gallons at a draught. 

The windmill would then seem discouraged 
and stop pumping until next day. So the three 
willows had little more moisture than two grease- 
wood bushes and four tufts of sage brush that 
stood some forty yards away, at the foot of a 
small, rocky knoll exactly the color of leached 
ashes. 

On top of the knoll, beside a meteoric-looking 
rock, grew a leathery candelabra cactus, ten feet 
high, with four branching arms; there were also 
three large cannon-ball cacti, with awful, pale- 
yellow thorns, and a smaller, even thornier 
specimen ; all flourishing finely on that knoll, 
the only living things that could have flourished 
amidst that arid desolation. 

I could see the tank, the dying willows, and 
beyond them the knoll with its gaunt, branched 
cacti and meteoric-looking rock, through thé 
chink under the black paper curtain, as I lay on 
the greasy old office lounge. I shut my eyes, 
but they soon came open of their own accord 
again. Then through the chink, past the tank, 
just over the top of the meteoric-looking rock, I 
saw a rusty-black little human head! 

For a moment I looked at it absently, fixedly, 
then suddenly became alarmed for my brain. 

“If Tam beginning to see things,’ I thought, 
closing my eyes, “‘my case is getting serious.” 

T looked back. ‘That rusty-black, elfin head, 
still amidst the dry heat that quivered over the 
rock, seemed to stare straight at the chink 


up the short slope, till I could look behind the 
rock. Nothing there! Nothing in sight down 
the other side! I looked at the brown ground 
beyond the rock more closely. There were 
marks, looking like little scratches, such asa “Gila 
monster,”’ or horned toad, might have made. 

Still, half-distrusting my own head, I picked my 
way down the other side of the knoll, and was 
passing a low rock when I heard a slight rustle 
behind it, where another flat stone lay partly 
upturned against it. Partly beneath this flat 
stone a little bare, dark foot was slowly drawn 
up. Crouching between the stones was a brown 
child, lying as still as a mouse that dreads the 
cat. Its round, black eyes were fixed on me. 

With the instinct of all wild things, the child 
did not stir nor move till it perceived plainly that 
it was discovered. ‘Then it screeched loudly and 
scrambled to get out of the cranny. 

It was a little Indian child six or seven years 

old, pinched and weazened from hunger. Its 
one garment was an old cotton flour-bag, from 
holes in which its thin little arms and legs stuck 
forth; and on its back, in pink letters, was the 
brand, “Daisy X X X,” the trade-mark of the 
flour. 
“Aha!” I said, laughing, and grabbed it by 
one bare arm. Perceiving my laugh, the child 
suddenly ceased its struggles, fixing its eyes 
intently on my face. 

“Little beggar, you look starved,” I said. 
“Are you not hungry?” but Daisy X X X still 
watched my face. Plainly she did not understand. 

“Tiene hambre, no ?” I queried, in Mexican 





Spanish. She seemed to think that I was the 
hungry one and wished to eat her, for she began 
to struggle and to screech frightfully, also biting 
at me with very white little teeth before 1 could 
shift my hand and take a grip of the back of her 
flour-bag garment. Her conduct went to confirm 
the common report that Apache children are told 
that white folks eat Indian babies. 

I retained my hold, thinking that a luncheon 
would mollify the child; but an eldritch yelp 
caused me to turn suddenly. A strangely bent, 
aged squaw was coming from the arroyo at a 
halting run. Her gray hair in ropy wisps flew 
about her seamed, leathern face. Around her 
lean person was buttoned, by two brass buttons, 
a dirty red jacket. What looked like a grass- 
cloth tea-sack did duty for a skirt.. Half- 
hobbling, half-hopping, she rushed up, pouring 
forth a most amazing stream of objurgations. 
Three yellowed stubs of teeth showed as she 
snarled and snapped. Evidently it was her 
purpose to make me release the child. 

“No tiene miedo,” I said. ‘Don’t be afraid. 
I will not hurt the nifia.” 

The snaky black eyes of the old crone fixed 
themselves on my face. 

“Hungry?” I asked. “I will give you food.” 

Child and granny still watched my face. I 
repeated the question. 

“Seh, senor. Como no,” the granny croaked. 

I let go the child’s arm and turned away 
toward the station. “‘Ven’’ (come), I said, look- 
ing back. “Come with me. I will give you 
food.” ‘ 

But both stood still, suspiciously. I went 
back to the station, and after a time I saw the 
child again, peering over the rock. 

The crews of the through fruit trains kept me 
well supplied with pears, apricots, grapes, ete. 
I put two big California pears and a soda biscuit 
on a tin plate, held it up in sight, carried it out 
toward the knoll and set it on the hot stones. 





through which I was looking forth. 

Again I looked away, then quickly back. 
The little head had vanished. 

“This is curious,” I thought. ‘Most likely | 
that is nothing real. The heat affects my 
brain.” . 

Then the odd little black head rose into view | 
again, so very natural, so much like a real object, 
that | jumped up, resolved to know whether I | 
were self-deceived or not. 

The door creaked when I stepped out on the 
station platform, and when I had passed the 
point where the tank hid the knoll, nothing was | 
in sight there except the cacti and the rock. | | 


| Searcely had I turned back when the child ran 


down from behind the rock, seized the treasure 
and as quickly sped back. 

“Well, I have lost a tin plate,” I thought ; and 
I laughed, not on account of the plate, but in 
rather bitter reflection on that utter loneliness 
which had impelled me to make friends even 
with a little Apache. 

Next day, just as the forenoon freight whistled 
and rattled past, I saw the tin plate on the 
platform, and also the child’s head on the knoll. 
This looked like a desire for further benefactions, 
so 1 filled it with grapes. It disappeared as 
before, and later was slyly brought back. 








went, picking my steps among the spiny balls, | 
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In the course of a week my small Apache 
acquaintance and her old grandam had laid aside 
their fear and came daily to the station. They 
had a wicky-up in the arroyo. As nearly as | 
could ascertain from the old squaw’s imperfect 
Spanish, they had been of a party of Apaches 
which had come up across the boundary, from 
Mexican territory,—being hard pressed there,— 
to take refuge in the mountain districts of 
northern Arizona, where they had once before 
lived. 

Shortly after they had crossed the frontier a 
troop of United States cavalry had attempted to 
capture them. In the combat this old squaw 
and the child had hidden themselves and escaped 
observation. The others were killed or dis- 
persed. For weeks this old woman wandered 
about with the child, living as best they could, 
which was badly enough. 

Some of the passing trainmen caught sight of 
my protegées. “‘Better report ’em to the fort,” 
they said, ‘‘and have ’em taken to the reserya- 
tion.”’ 

TI had thought at first of doing so, but deferred 
sending word. The truth was, they were a 
diversion from the oppressive loneliness of the 
place. Every day, sometimes three times a day, 
the child came to the door of the office and stared 
with wide-open eyes. The clicking of the 
sounder was an absolute mystery to her, as also 
the ticking of the clock; but everything bright- 
colored pleased her immensely. 

I tore out and gave her, one day, the red lining 
of an old Derby hat, and she soon decorated her 
little rusty-black head with it. Then I gave her 
a cast-off purple necktie, 
and next day was not a 
little amused to see Daisy 
attempting to wear it over 
the top of her flour-sack 
garment, as she had seen 
that I wore neckties. 

As this flour-sack gar- 
ment had become shock- 
ingly soiled, I gave her 
a_ striped _pillow-slip, 
which I bade her take to 
her old granny and have 
made into a new dress— 
by the simple process of 
cutting holes for the head 
and arms. 

Even an Apache pic- 
caninny has the instinct 
of personal pride; and it 
was laughable to see the 
enhanced self-esteem in 
this mite of humanity 
when she came to the 
office door next day; she 
smiled self-consciously 
and stood up very 
straight. It was about 
the hour when [ took my luncheon, for I was 
obliged to “‘board myself’’ there; and I placed a 
tin plate and a coffee dipper on the table for the 
child, and a chair with a box on it for her to 
sit on. 

When I sat down and made a sign for her to 
do so, she ran away, but made her appearance at 
the same hour next day. This time she scrambled 
into the chair, evidently having thought the 
matter over and taken courage. Using a fork or 
spoon, however, was quite beyond her skill or 
comprehension ; and after waiching me awhile, 
she slipped from the chair and stole away. 

For a full week she did not come again from 
the wicky-up at that hour; then she surprised 
me by entering while I was taking luncheon and 
setting the chair and box for herself. She even 
attempted to handle a fork, but soon resorted to 
her fingers. 

In many respects she was a little beast, and as 

soon as her timidity wore off, began to seize 
whatever pleased her on the table. One day she 
behaved so badly that I put her out at the door 
and shut it. Enraged at this treatment, she 
screeched, howled and hammered the door with 
her fists, raising such outcries that her old squaw 
granny heard her and came up from the arroyo. 
Then hearing a train coming, they took them- 
selves off. 
* I saw no more of Daisy until late next day, 
when she presented herself, very much on her 
good behavior, being hungry; and she never 
grabbed for food afterward. 

In that striped pillow-slip, with the red silk 
hat-lining for a turban and the purple necktie, 
she was the most picturesque object imaginable, 
and most droll because she evidently deemed 
herself most tastefully arrayed. 

When she came of a morning I would look up 
and say, ‘How, Daisy, how 2” to which saluta- 
tion she would purse her lips, and with a great 
effort at articulation, reply, ““Mooee booaine’’- 
Muy buen, which are Mexican Spanish words 
for “Very well.” 

Soap and water she wholly detested; my 
example of washing my hands and face before 
sitting down to table in nowise roused her to 
emulation. One day I washed her hands by 
force—a liberty which she resented by frightful 
screeches. I wiped them with a towel; but 
she held them up piteously for a long time. 

When she remained very long at the station 
the old squaw hobbled thither from the arroy0, 
and from the end of the station platform cried, 
“Col-o-nee!”” to which the child responded, 
“Ar-ooo,” and ran out to her. The two would 
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go oft together ; but sometimes Daisy came back 

in the course of an hour, particularly if I had 

not sent out to the old woman the leavings of my 
yd. 

_* both lived chiefly from what I gave 

them ; I do not see how they found anything else 

in such a country. 

As time passed Daisy sometimes fell asleep on 
the old lounge; she was the quaintest little, 
prownie-like mite of humanity, when asleep, that 
it is possible to imagine. Often, too, she would 
sit quite still and stolid for an hour at a stretch, 
as I sat reading or talking by wire to a Tucson 
acquaintanee. Generally, however, when awake 
she was astir, poking over things about the 

90m. 

P It was not often that she did any mischief. 
Sometimes she would steal up behind my chair 
and peep into the book which I was reading, as 
if seeking the cause of my abstraction; she did 
not like to have me read when she was about. 

She never really gave any allegiance to the 
name of Daisy X X X, but would stop or turn at 
onee if I said Col-o-nee. One day when I said, 
“How, Col-o-nee,” to her, she looked at me 
speculatively and said, ““Soo nombau ?” meaning 
to ask what my name was. I replied, “Lewis ;” 
but Loo-eet was as near as she could come to it. 
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until the garrison at the fort could be notified to | the other old ladies’ supper, and they formed | ladies toward Mrs. Preston, after they learned 
go in quest of the Apaches. Among the passen- many a little conjecture in regard to their future | her history. 


gers, too, was a physician who very kindly 
dressed my finger. 

I never heard that the soldiers overhauled my 
three morning visitors, and during the next two 
years I learned nothing more of Daisy. But 
when the Apaches were finally gathered up and 
sent to Florida, I chanced to be at El Paso, and 
I walked along the station platform beside the 
train to have a look at them. 

From one of the car windows a swarthy 
young squaw suddenly smiled at me in a very 
familiar way. I looked at her again, but should 
certainly never have guessed who she was, had 
she not cried out in broken English, “You 
Loo-eet! Me Col-o-nee! 

JAMES LEWIS CREELMAN. 
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The New Old Lady’s Caller. 


RS. BURNH AM, knitting very steadily 
on the new foot that she was making 
for a child’s worn stocking, communed 
with herself in pleased anticipation. 

“Tf I can get this finished to-night, my part of 


Me Dazzy Free Ex!” | 


| companion. 

| “I wonder how she got her hundred dollars | 
| for entrance?” softly questioned a sixty-eight 
| years’ old lady of Mrs. Burnham. “’Twas a} 
long time before I could earn and save that to | 
get in.’ 

One hundred dollars was the entrance fee of 
the Old Ladies’ Home. This sum rendered the 
| Home more exclusive than it might otherwise | 
| have been, yet there was much diversity among | 
| the occupants. The “old lady’? who had just 
spoken had been a washerwoman in her younger 
| years, and the Home was the most restful spot 
| she had ever known. To Mrs. Burnham, who 
was a once-prosperous grocer’s widow, the Home 
did not seem quite so satisfactory. 

“TI wonder how she came here at all?” queried 
Mrs. Burnham in return, referring to the new 
old lady. ‘Of course it’s comfortable here, and 
|it’s a ‘haven of rest,’ as the minister says 
Sundays, but I wonder if she hasn’t any folks 
of her own.” 

A slight sigh escaped Mrs. Burnham’s cheerful- 
looking lips, as she asked that question. ‘‘Folks” 
| of their ‘town’ were what the old ladies around 
| that supper-table missed, with varying degrees 





The two lived there from July until October, | the mending for this week will be done, and | of loneliness and longing for what had been. | 
when an incident, of a kind not uncommon in | to-morrow I can begin piecing a quilt for myself. 


Arizona in those days, occurred, which cost me 
my little Apache friend, but led me to regard her 
gratefully. 

The tank windmill went wrong one morning; 
something was continually wrong with that 
windmill, either with the gear up the tower, or 
the pump down the well. As it was part of my 
duty to watch it and keep it in operation, I took 
a wrench, file and hammer and climbed the 
tower by the transverse braces. It was a 
skeleton tower of red ironwork. 

On reaching the little platform under the vanes 
where the gear was placed, I found a good-sized 
snake wound into the cogs. It was not quite 
dead, but raised its flattened head to strike at 
me, and from its appearance I had no doubt that 
it was venomous. Either it had climbed the posts 
of the tower itself in the night, or, as is more 
likely, some buzzard, eagle or large hawk had 
brought it there, and perching to eat it had been 
scared away by a train, or by the windmill 
starting suddenly. 

1 stunned it with the hammer and attempted 
to extricate it by turning the gear backward. 
So firmly was the snake wound in that I found 
it necessary to take the gear apart, and was thus 
employed for five or ten minutes, when I was 
most wofully surprised by the wrench suddenly 
spinning from my hand, with blood streaming 
from my middle finger, and the near crack of a 
carbine. 

A bullet had struck my finger. At the pain 
I roared and faced about with a jump. Then I 
saw three Apaches just behind the station build- 
ing, scarcely fifty yards away. One of them 


had his carbine raised to shoot again; the other | 
two, hearing my outery and seeing me invol- | 


untarily shaking my wounded finger, stood 
laughing immoderately. They could see that 
I was unarmed, and were vastly amused at the 
predicament in which they had caught me. 
“Hokom-nah-yoot!” one of the wretches 
shouted out tome. This was ironical advice to 
jump down! The tower was about fifty feet high. 
Meantime the savage with the carbine was 
sidling around to get a shot at me, clear of the 
iron posts of the tower, and—well, I naturally 


concluded that my chances of escape were con- | 
In fact, there were | 
The painted devils had only | 
the Children’s Home. 


siderably worse than bad. 
no chances at all. 
to shoot me, like a coon in a tree, at their leisure. 

Their outburst of merriment, however, was 
suddenly interrupted by a screech from the 
station doorway. It was from Daisy, who had 
been there for an hour or so that morning. 
Hearing the gun, she had run out. 

Apparently she knew the Indians. One or 
another of the three may even have stood in the 
relation of parent to her; for she dived off the 
platform and ran screeching to them, and gestic- 
ulating at them furiously—as furiously, indeed, 
as when I had put her out-of-doors for grabbing 
food; but this time the demonstration was 
evidently in my interest. 

The Apaches seemed surprised to see her. 
The one who had been trying to get a shot at me 
lowered his piece to look at the child. One of 
the others attempted to pet her, but she struck 
him, still howling. 

The hubbub brought the old squaw in sight 
from out at the arroyo. She came hobbling and 
crying out in the Indian tongue, pointing up to 
me. The three bucks regarded me dubiously. 
It has often been said that an Apache will 
accept a settler’s hospitality and then turn about 
and murder his whole family ; but these fellows 
appeared to give some heed to what the old 
Squaw said to them. 

One of them at length caught up the child and 
took her on his shoulders by force, for Daisy 
struggled to get down. Then all three made off 














“Il wonder which children the new old lady | 


“THERE IS A NEW YEAR’S CALLER.” 


Mrs. Hitcheock said she’d show me how to fix 
the corners of the pieces, if I’d like to make my 
quilt according to the ‘steps to the White House’ 
pattern, and I guess I do. I haven’t ever made 
a quilt that way, and one can work up such small 
pieces of cloth on that pattern. *T will be a real 
pleasure to make a quilt again. It must be five 
or six years since I made one.” She hastened 
her refooting of the child’s stocking. 

Across the green lawn from this Old Ladies’ 
Home, of which Mrs. Burnham was an inmate, 
was another institution, the Children’s Home. 
The two Homes were conducted by the same 
society, and the inmates of the Old Ladies’ 
Home were expected to do all the mending for 


This arrangement did not quite please some of 
the old ladies, but when one lives in an institution 
one must, if able to do so, conform to the rules. 
Those old ladies whose failing eyes would not 
admit of their possessors’ sewing were excused, 
and the other old ladies had the more mending to 
do. Mrs. Burnham was of the latter division, 
as the child’s stocking testified. 

As a bell rang down-stairs Mrs. Burnham 
started. “There now!” she exclaimed, “‘it’s 
supper-time! I did hope I’d come to the toeing 
off of this stocking before now! There isn’t 
anybody but myself hurrying me, but I wanted 
to be through.” 

Mrs. Burnham knitted a little longer, and then 
rose hastily. She could hear the other occupants 
of the Old Ladies’ Home coming out into the 
hallways, and making ready to descend to the 
dining-room. . 

“There’s old Mrs. Cameron,’’ thought Mrs. 
Burnham, hearing the sound of a cane. “I’m 
thankful I can get ’round on my two feet yet.” 

She slightly smoothed her gray hair before the 
looking-glass, for she was a trim, careful woman 
still, though she was seventy. When she opened 
her door and joined the other old ladies she found 
a state of suppressed excitement among them. 

“There’s a new old lady come to live here!” 
whispered one inmate to Mrs. Burnham on the 
stairway. “She camethisafternoon. I saw her 


hastily, without paying any further attention to come! We must get acquainted.” 


me. I swung down from the tower and set off at | 


Speed along the railroad track, because I was 
afraid that they would come back. After running 


The news spread, and with unwonted expect- 
ancy the old ladies went to the dining-room. 
They were destined to disappointment. The 


about a mile I met the westbound passenger- | newcomer did not appear at supper, being too 


train of the day and flagged it. 
lwo frontiersmen who were on board volun- 


teered to remain awhile at the station with me, | however, was sufficient to give a pleasant zest to 


tired to leave her room, the matron said. The 
mere presence of a new inmate in the building, 


will have to do mending for?” conjectured lame 
Mrs. Cameron, addressing her nearest table- 
neighbor. 

Meantime the person who had inspired these 
friendly little surmisings of the usual inmates of 
the Home was crying alone in her room. The 
“new old lady,’”’ Mrs. Preston, had not meant | 
to ery. She had intended to go bravely down 
and take supper with the other old ladies, but | 
homesickness had overwhelmed her, and now 
she sat by her window in the gathering dusk, 
the tears streaming down her face. 

“T know I ought to feel thankful,”’ she sobbed 
to herself, “‘and I am, and I s’pose it’s the most 
sensible thing; but oh, ’tisn’t home without 
*Lisha! *Tisn’t home without ’Lisha!’”’ 

She rocked to and fro in her grief. Then she 
tried to still herself. ‘There!’ she murmured, | 
brokenly, “‘I’m real ungrateful ; but I know he’ll | 
miss me so!’ 

The excitement of the other old ladies con- 
cerning the newcomer died away in a few days. 
Mrs. Preston proved to have disappointingly 
little to say about herself. One day word was 
passed around among the other inmates that the 
“new old lady” was to have Francy and Lukey 
Demerais’ mending to do every week. 

“They’re two of the greatest children to tear | 
their clothes!” stated Mrs. Burnham with firm | 
conviction, when the report reached her. “I do 
feel for that old lady, if she’s got to mend for | 
them !”” 

Nevertheless, no complaints came from the new | 
old lady as to the extent of Francy and Lukey’s | 
depravity in making rents in their apparel. Mrs. 
Preston’s trembling hands mended slowly and 
patiently whatever was assigned to her. She 
was very feeble, and: could not have done any | 
work that called for much exertion, but she 
seemed humbly glad to do what she could. 

It was several months before any of the others | 
knew her history. One day, when aged Mrs. | 
Preston’s burden grew so heavy that she could 
no longer refrain from sharing it with some one, 
she opened her heart to kindly Mrs. Burnham, 
and as no restriction of secrecy was imposed, 
the new old lady’s cause for grief became grad- 
ually known throughout the Home. 

The other old Jadies were either widows or 
aged women who had never married. There 
was, therefore, a little stir of interest when it 
| was learned that Mrs. Preston’s aged husband 
| was still living. A certain compassionate ten- 
| derness crept into the demeanor of the other old 
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Aged Mr. and Mrs. Preston had lost all their 
savings through a bank failure. The old couple 
had struggled along for a year or two afterward, 
till they both became too feeble to earn anything. 
They had no children to look to for support, and 
no property save a few household belongings. 

In the straits to which the destitute old couple 
were reduced, Mr. Preston’s only near relative, a 
married niece living in a town at some distance, 
had offered to take him to her home. She would 
gladly have taken Mrs. Preston also, but the 
niece’s husband was a niggardly, sullen man, 
who, after much entreaty from his wife, had 
consented to old Mr. Preston’s coming, only 
because of some slight hope that at times the old 
man might be equal to doing a few odd jobs 
about the premises. 

The niece’s husband flatly refused to allow 
Mrs. Preston to come. He declared she was no 
blood-relation of his wife, and he would not 
have a helpless old woman around the house. 

“Mr. Preston wouldn't hear to going to his 
niece’s under such conditions," stated Mrs. 
Burnham, relating the story as she had heard it 
from the new old lady, “but things kept getting 
worse. They sold some of their little furniture 
and lived on that money as long as they could, 
and at last Mrs. Preston begged her husband to 
go to his niece, because Mrs. Preston knew that 
he would at least get something to eat there. 
The niece’s husband couldn’t refuse that. 

“Mr. Preston felt dreadfully, and the niece 
cried, for she couldn’t bear not to have the two 
old folks spend their last days together; but she 
couldn’t help it. It was all she could do to get 
her husband to say that old Mr. Preston might 
come. 

“Mrs. Preston hadn’t any relatives. What 
was left of her furniture was sold—it was very 
little—and somebody influenced the society so 
that she was let into this Home for just what her 
furniture brought, which was a good deal Jess 
than a hundred dollars. 

“So now old Mr. Preston—’ Lisha, she calls 
him—is at his niece’s in a town quite a number 
of miles from here, and Mrs. Preston’s here, and 
she hasn’t seen him these months, and she doesn’t 
know when she will see him, because likely he 
can’t get any money to pay the railroad fare from 
there here. 

“Don’t any of you talk to Mrs. Preston about 
it,” concluded Mrs. Burnham. “She’s ‘most 
broken-hearted over being away from him, and | 
just expect he feels that way about her. It’s 
dreadful to see her cry. Old Mr. Preston’s eyes 
won’t let him write much, and the niece, Jennie, 
isn’t any hand at writing. Mrs. Preston’s had 
one letter. ’*Twas awkwardly written, but 
showed Jennie has a good heart.” 

After this, the other old ladies tried in various 
silent ways to show their sympathy for Mrs. 
Preston. She saw and appreciated their efforts, 
and in return she tried to be a helper in the life 
of the Home, but she was most thankful that 
the other old ladies respected her grief as some- 
thing too heartfelt to be spoken of. 

Christmas came and went. Old Mrs. Preston 
had been four months in the Home. On the last 
night of the old year, Mrs. Burnham helped 
Mrs. Preston up-stairs after supper. 

“She’s failing fast. I can see it,” thought 
Mrs. Burnham, sympathetically, as she came 
away from Mrs. Preston’s room. “I don’t 
believe she’s going to last long.” 

Mrs. Preston was very weary, this closing 
night of the year. “I’m so tired, and I haven’t 
been doing much, either,”’ she told herself, as she 
put out her light and crept early to bed, soon 
after Mrs. Burnham’s departure. 

Mrs. Preston slept for some hours. Then she 
started and waked. The sound of the town’s 
wonted midnight welcoming of the New Year 
by the clanging of bells and the blowing of 
steam-whistles and small boys’ horns had roused 
her. She sat up in the dark. 

“It’s New Year,” she murmured. 

She listened. Then she lay back, and buried 
her face in the pillow. 

“I hope ’Lisha hasn’t waked up and heard 
anything,’ she whispered ; “‘ ’tisn’t likely there’ll 
be quite such a noise, out in that small place 
where he lives. The New Year bells always 
used to wake us both up at midnight here in 
town, and he’d say, ‘Wish you a Happy New 
Year, Marthy, dear!’ and I’d say, ‘Wish you a 
Happy New Year, ’Lisha,’ and then we’d both 
drop off to sleep again, as soon as the noise 
would let us. We were always sure the next 
year would be happy, as long’s we had each 
other.”’ 

Her bent old shoulders trembled with her 
violent crying. 

“TI do hope ’ Lisha hasn’t waked up anywhere,” 
she said again, and she lay awake till the dawn 
came. 

New Year’s was a very quiet day at the Old 
Ladies’ Home. There was some attempt by the 
matron to have a little better dinner than usual 
at noon. Otherwise the day seemed as other 
days. Old Mrs. Preston was thankful to find that 
Francy Demerais had torn a most preposterous 
hole in one of this week’s aprons; she mended 
the hole with the utmost care, trying to keep her 
mind entirely upon her work. 

During the afternoon the matron came up-stairs 
to Mrs. Preston’s room and knocked. The old 
lady was sitting with folded hands, looking 
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absently out of the window. Francy Demerais’ | look, and the feeble hands all held small squares 
neatly mended apron lay on a chair. | and triangles of bright and dark cloth. 

“Mrs. Preston,” announced the matron, gently, | The new old lady’s humble present would not 


“T just came up to tell you that there is a New | soon be forgotten. Mary E. BAMFORD. 
Year’s caller for you in the parlor down- 


| 
stairs.’’ | Bee Ne re Mee 
Mrs. Preston started. | 
“T’ll help you down the stairs,” continued the | TWO FRIENDS. 
| 


matron. Long they wandered side by side, 

Mrs. Preston rose, trembling. “Is it—is it wT Fine ontes, 
somebody I used to know ?” she asked. I’m glad I met you, brother.” ’ 

“Yes,” answered the matron, soothingly, “it?s | Boston Transcript. Alva Deane. 
some one you'll love to see. There now! Let ~ 
me help you.” | 

Mrs. Preston did not ask any more questions.| An Old Trapper and his Pupils. 
The matron could feel the old lady trembling | 
violently on the way down the stairs. 

On a chair in the parlor sat an old man, so 
excited that he could hardly wait. His white 
head shook, and his face was turned eagerly 
toward the door. 





HE April air was full of the softness of 
spring, the pleasant odor of the naked 
earth, the hum of the insects and the songs 
of birds, but the earth itself, especially the 


forward. | cucumber vines, bleached and pressed flat by the 

“Marthy! Marthy dear!” he cried, and old | winter’s snow, sprawled over the sodden soil, 
Mrs. Preston faltered, “O ’Lisha, I did hope | which as yet gave no sign of life but in a few 
*twas you!” |motherwort leaves springing 

The matron slipped hastily out of the room, | up at the foot of last year’s 
and left the old couple together. | dry stalks and in the swell- 

A while afterward, on her busy rounds, she | ing buds of the currant 
had occasion to pass through the hall with an| bushes. Tom Wilson 
armful of towels for the rooms. The door from dragged a rakeful of vines 
the parlor was still open, and old Mr. Preston’s to him and felt 
voice suddenly rang out with a note of such joy 
that the matron’s footsteps were arrested, though 
she did not mean to listen. 

“Why, Marthy! Why, Marthy dear!’ the 
old man was saying. ‘You didn’t think I’d just 
come to make a New Year’s call, like genteel 
folks, did you? Why, Marthy, you’re coming 
home with me! We’re not going to be separated 
any more.” 

The old man’s voice suddenly became solemn. 

“T ought to have told you before about Niece 
Jennie’s husband,’”’ he went on, “Jennie’s hus- 
band, Fred’rick, had a stroke one day last week, 
Marthy. *T'was a serious Christmas to us all, 
and three days after Christmas Fred’rick died. 
Jennie thinks that before he died he was sorry 
he’d been so harsh-actin’; but he hadn’t really 
been very begrudgin’ toward me, he hadn’t really, 
since I’d been there. 

“The day after the funeral, Jennie says to me, 
‘Now, Uncle ’Lisha, I want you to go ’n’ get 
Aunt Marthy. You two aint ever going to have 
to live away from each other again. Tell Aunt 
Marthy I want her here.’ So I’ve come for you, 





Marthy, and there’s an expressman coming at them with his hand. “Sho! This trash is too said Uncle Billy, “but you can tag along on the | 





The matron guided Mrs. | patch of it contained in Mrs. Wilson’s garden, | this was to be done, the boys helped with their 
Preston into the room, and the old man tottered looked dreary enough. The tomato, squash and | jack-knives and the three soon had enough tally- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“He’ll steal wus’n a tame crow,” he continued, 
when he had bestowed the traps in the bow and , 
taken his place, standing erect, in the stern with 
the setting-pole in his hands. ‘“‘Now git in there | 
an’ set still an’ don’t ye wink, an’ we’ll go over | 
an’ git into the woods an’ cut some tally-sticks.’’ 

The boys made the voyage across the Slang, | 
unruftied but by the boat’s wake, in no little 
trepidation, for every movement caused the | 
crank craft to lurch. But they sat still and the | 
passage was made safely, after which they fol- 
lowed their instructor to a thicket of second- 
growth soft maples and gray birches, where he 
began cutting poles—which are technically known 
as “tally-sticks”—for fastening his traps. ° 

He selected such straight sprouts as were about 
an inch in diameter at the butt, and from them 
he trimmed the branches closely except a hook 
left a foot or so above the lower end and a fork 
or similar hook at the top. When shown how 


sticks prepared for all their traps, and carried 
them to the boat into which they were loaded. 
“Now I can’t take you in the boat very handy,” | 









“PLL TAKE THE LAW ON YE.” 





APRIL 8, 1897, 


The boys sat down on a mossy log in a sunny 
nook of the woodside and watched the old tra;»per 
poling over the marsh, now stopping by a weed- 
moored log of driftwood or a ruined muskrat 
house, now gliding forward again, his body 
swaying to the regular movement of the setting- 
pole. At times his head alone was visible above 


a dump of button-bushes, then it quite disap- 


peared among the trunks of water-maples that 
stood ankle-deep on the flooded lowlands. 

From all the sunny shores and shallows arose 
the dry, crackling croak of frogs, the purr of 
toads and the shrill chime of the hylas, while 
from the trees swarms of blackbirds showered 


| down a medley of harsh and liquid notes. 


Now and then a school of spawning pickere! 
broke the water, and now a pair of mating wood- 
ducks splashed to flight in sudden alarm, the 
cause of which became apparent as the prow of a 
canoe came nosing its way through the water- 
brush till its motive power was disclosed in the 
form of Mutty Clamshell. 

The French-Canadian was paddling his craft 
cautiously, his eyes intent on the water. The 
ends of a few tally-sticks protruding from the 
bow gave evidence of his present purpose. He 
was so engaged in looking for a place for his 
traps that he did not notice the motionless figures 
on the log, and the boys were quite willing to let 
him pass without attracting his attention. 

They saw him set a trap within a stone’s 
throw of them, and soon afterward observed his 
discovery of one of those set by Uncle Billy, 
which he took up and examined closely, after a 
searching glance in every direction. Then he 
carefully replaced it and passed out of sight up 
the Slang. 

At last they heard the bump of Uncle Billy’s 
setting-pole, and when he presently rejoined 
them they told him of Mutty’s recent passing. 

“Yes, I’ll warrant he’ll always be ’round, like 
pusley an’ a tarnal sight meaner,” said he. 
“He'll be a-hookin’ our rats an’ traps, too. 
Shhh—there goes a rat,’’ he sank his voice to a 
whisper. ‘‘Now keep still an’ mebby I can call 
him up so you can git a shot. Aim low if 
you do.”’ 

Pressing his lips tightly together he forced his 
breath out between them, producing a sound 
much like the whining of a young puppy. The 
swimming muskrat was thirty rods away, cutting 
a silently lengthening wake parallel with the 
shore, but as soon as this sound reached its ears, 
it turned and swam directly toward the boys till 
within easy range, when at a whispered word 
from Uncle Billy Tom fired. 

There was a boil of water where the pattering 


four o’clock this afternoon, and going to take | wet to burn, an’ it’s no use rakin’ it,’’ he said, bank an’ see how I do it, an’ bimeby I’ll come | shot struck and the little brown head disappeared, 


your trunk and you and me to the station. | impatiently. 
Seemed as though I couldn’t wait to get here to| ‘““That’s so,” said Dick, “but they’ll be all 
tell you! | right to-morrow if the sun shines all day.” 
“You'll like Jennie’s two little girls, Marthy.| “It don’t look as if anything would ever grow 
They’re amazin’ nice children, and they’re just | here again,” Tom said, looking disconsolately 
lotting on having Aunt Marthy come! The over the bare earth. 
youngest girl, Susie, ’s going to give you her| “Qh, yes,” cried Dick, picking a motherwort 
fav’rite hen, and —’” The old man stopped with | leaf and holding it up against the sunlight, that 
a gasp. | transmuted it to crumpled emerald and gold. 
“Whatever ’d I go and tell you that for!” he | “‘Just look at that—how live it is an’ right out o’ 
exclaimed. “I wasn’t to tell you that! *I'wasa/| this very ground.” As if to confirm Dick’s 
secret.”” | hopefulness a song-sparrow perched on the peak 
A sound between a sob and a laugh escaped | of a wigwam of bean-poles struck up a cheery 
old Mrs. Preston. She rose slowly to her song. 
feet. | “Say,” the boy exclaimed, in a still more 
“I must go and tell the matron,” she said, and | animated tone, as looking beyond the upheld 
that kind-hearted official, listening sympatheti-| leaf he caught sight of an approaching figure, 
cally in the hall, suddenly became aware that she | “there comes Uncle Billy Birch, an’ he’s goin’ 
was eavesdropping, and vanished into the dining- | a-fishin’. I wonder if mother’!l let us go with 
room, where she was found by Mrs. Preston. |him? Say, Unele Billy, goin’ a-fishin’? Can’t 
There was a thrill of unwonted excitement at | we go, too ?’’ 
four o’clock that New Year’s day, when the The old shoemaker, alert and active for all the 
expressman came, and the other old ladies of the | stoop of the shoulders that many years of bending 
Home gathered in the lower hallway to see the | over the lap-stone had given him, jumped nimbly 
new old lady and her husband go. | across the roadside ditch and came to the fence. 
“Good-by,” said Mrs. Preston, standing in the | As he leaned upon it the boys saw that what 


doorway and looking at the wrinkled, aged faces they had mistaken for a fishpole was a stout iron- | 


that gazed at her, “‘you’ve all been real kind to 
me. I sha’n’t forget you, indeed [ sha’n’t. 
Maybe I can come to see you sometime. Ill try 
to. I'll remember you always—always! Good- 
by.” 

She went down the walk with her husband, 
and the old ladies of the Home gazed after her 


shod setting-pole, and the burden slung on an 
axe over his round shoulders was a bunch of 
steel traps. 

“Cleanin’ up the garden, be ye?” he asked, 
and then answered, “‘No, I aint a-goin’ a-fishin’. 
Fish won’t bite yet. I’m a-goin’ to take an’ set 
some muskrat traps. Took an’ fixed up my 
until the expressman had carried the aged couple | boat yest’day. Yes, you can go ‘long if you 
out of sight. There was a look of wistfulness| want to an’ your ma’s willin’. It’s too airly to 
in the faded eyes of some of the old ladies, as if | make gardin. Ground’s too soggy.” 
they were remembering their own departed help-| “Oh, goody!’’ cried Dick, and they both ran 
meets, whom no earthly New Year would ever | to ask their mother’s consent. 
bring again. “Better fetch your gun,” Uncle Billy called 

The cheery voice of Mrs. Burnham broke the | after them. ““Mebbe you’ll get a shot at a rat.”’ 
silence. ‘What a beautiful New Year this’s| ‘We've got three traps,’ Tom shouted back. 
been for old Mrs. Preston!” she said, brightly. | “Can we take ’em ?”’ 

“Now I want you all to come right up-stairs to| The old man nodded, and presently the boys 
my room, and see how many nice pieces she’s | returned with proof of their mother’s consent in 
left us for patchwork! She had a great bundle | their radiant faces and the guns and traps they 
in her trunk, and she told me to give every one carried, and the party went on their way to the 
of you some for a New Year’s present. Most | Slang. 

of the pieces are real pretty. Come!’ The marshes and shores of this sluggish stream 

Her smiling glance swept the group, and the| were Uncle Billy’s trapping-ground, and in a 
wistful countenances brightened. With little | little cove at the mouth of a brook his skiff was 
exclamations of surprised pleasure, the old ladies | chained and padlocked to a tree. It was a very 
trooped after Mrs. Burnham, andthe New Year | small, chnker-built craft, sharp at both ends, 
evening was full of happiness to those who, barely capable of carrying two full-grown per- 
with spectacled eyes and tremulous hands, chose | sons who were careful to preserve their balance. 
and picked from the pieces Mrs. Preston had| “I have to take an’ lock up my boat on 
left. account 0’ that Mutty Clamshell,” Uncle Billy 

Even the old ladies whose eyesight forbade any | explained, as he slipped the key into the lock 
sewing, joyfully received their pieces, and when | and nodded in the direction of the Frenchman’s 
the nine o’clock bell rang every wrinkled face | cabin, whose chimney smoke could be seen 
that passed through the hallways wore a pleased | drifting above the tree-tops. 
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an’ take you acrost ‘so you can set your traps 
where you can git to ’em. 

“Now, you see, there’s a lot o’ sign on this 
log,’”’ he continued, as he shoved out beside the 
body of a tree which lay aslant from the bank 
with its top submerged in the stream, “an’ that 
shows that it’s a good place to set, for consid’able 
o’ the sign was made las’ night. I’m a-goin’ to 
chop a notch so the trap’ll set level *bout two 
inches under water. If the water rises, I shall 
chop one furder up; if it lowers, I shall cut one 
furder down, accordin’ as I find it when I come.” 

Balancing himself in the unsteady craft, he cut 
a notch a little larger than the open trap would 
cover and then fished up, with a gaff-like imple- 
ment called a trap-hook, some water-soaked dead 
weeds from the bottom and covered the freshly- 
cut wood with them. 

“You don’t want to have the notch show too 
bright, or the rats’ll be shy 0’ comin’ on to the 
log,” he explained. 

He bent the prongs of the forked end of a 
tally-stick together, slipped the ring of a trap 
chain down over them and let them spring back 
to place. Thus the ring could traverse the stick 
freely between the fork and the hook which kept 
it from being slipped off by a simple direct pull 
at either end. 

He now thrust the sharpened butt of the tally- 
stick into the soft bottom so that it stood upright 
about a foot from the log. ‘Then setting the trap 
with his hands, he placed it in the notch so that 
the jaws and pan were about two inches under 
water. 

After satisfying himself by a moment’s inspec- 
tion that everything was in proper shape, he 
resumed the setting-pole and cruised along shore 
in search of another promising place for a 
trap. 

“Here’s what I’m a-lookin’ arter,” he said, 
stopping the boat beside a clump of water-maples 
that grew a few feet from the shore and among 
which had lodged a drift of weeds, thickly strewn 
with fragments of freshly cut water-plants and 
chips of lily roots. 

“This ’ere’s a feed bed an I’ll git a rat here 
to-night, sure, if suthin don’t go cont’ry.” 

There was no chopping necessary, nothing to 
do but to bed the trap under water on the weeds 
at the side most frequented by the animals and 
secure it by the tally-stick. All this was so 
quickly done that in five minutes the trapper 
resumed his cruise, now directing his course 
toward a dilapidated muskrat house whose sub- 
stance, though not its form, still endured the 
assaults of the spring flood. 

“T cal’late there’s a feed-bed on that ’ere ol’ 
house, an’ then I’m goin’ ’round yonder out o° 





sight on ye for a spell, but I’ll be back afore 
long. Meantime, you set ’round an’ keep still, an’ 
mebby you’ll git a chance to shoot a rat or two.” 


but presently the animal came to the surface 
again and lay motionless upon it. 

“Well done, Tommy. You laid him out!” 
eried the old man, and jumping into his boat he 
shoved out and secured the prize. 

“Now I’ll show you how to take the skin off 
an’ stretch it,” he said, laying the animal on its 
back upon the log with the head toward him. 
“There’s two ways, an’ whichever way you do 
it the fur-buyers’ll tell you you’d ortu done it 
t’other way, but this I cal’late is the quickest.” 

He ripped from the chin down between the 
forelegs, skinned out the head with some careful 
knifing between flesh and hide, and then stripped 
the skin off the body, cutting it no more except 
around the legs and tail where the fur stopped 
and the scaly skin began, accomplishing the 
whole in a little more than a minute. 

Then he cut and trimmed a slender wand of 
“nanny bush,” a species of viburnum, and bend- 
ing it carefully in a broad loop till the ends were 
brought together, he drew the skin over it and 
fastened the pelt by cutting through it into the 
wood near the edge at the open end, the skin 
drawing into the cleft and held by it. 

“T’other way is to begin to skin at t’other end, 
an’ pull it off over the head. Then you haf to 
take an’ stretch it on a board tapered off kind 0’ 
roundin’ toward the head, an’ consid’able wide 
at the butt end, an’ then fasten it with some 
tacks. There, now we'll go over t’other side an’ 
you can take an’ set your traps an’ then we’ll go 
home. I wonder where that Mutty creetur is. I 
wisht he was furder,”’ but they saw no more of 
him that day. 

When the boys had set their three traps under 
Uncle Billy’s direction in places that could be 
reached from shore, and he had put out the 
remainder of his own traps, he locked his boat 
to a tree and they turned their steps home- 
ward. 

As they tramped through the lowland pastures 
and meadows, starting here and there a meadow- 
lark from the dun herbage, and garrulously 
chided by a pair of newly-arrived sparrowhawks 
that sailed and fluttered high overhead, Uncle 
Billy discoursed of the art and mystery of trap- 
ping, concluding with the remark : 

“Well, here we be to your house. If you can 
go down wi’ me a little spell to-morrer mornin’ 
we'll see what we got, an’ we’ll take an’ carry 
our guns an’ mebby shoot a rat. Dick he wants 
to shoot one to-morrer. Good day to ye.” 

The boys ran to show their trophy to their 
mother, Dick as proud of it as Tom, and both 
so choice of it that they could scarcely find a 
place at once conspicuous and safe enough to 
hang it in. 

When Uncle Billy came along next morning, 
explaining that he was delayed by a customer, 
and had been compelled to run to escape another, 
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the boys had the garden refuse burned and were 
ready to accompany him. 

In half an hour they were at the boat, and 
while the old man made leisurely preparation to 
embark, the boys hastened to examine their traps. 
Arriving at the nearest one, Dick ran out upon 
the log and saw that the trap was off it. 

Breathless with expectation he tugged at the 
tally-stick, which came up heavily, till a drowned 
muskrat was lifted out and swung on to the bank 
with an exultant shout. The boys set the trap 
again and hurried on to the next, which was also 
found to be off the log whereon it had been set. 
Alas for their sanguine hopes! When the trap 
was hauled to the surface its closed jaws held 
only a dismembered foot. 

“But it’s better to get a foot than nothin’,’’ 
said Dick ; “it shows it was set all right.” 


“look at this, Uncle Billy,” cried Tom, hold- no molestation after this. When the trapping | drive over Saturday afternoon, talk 
ing the trap and its meagre contents up to view | season ended with the month, a row of muskrat |to them on Sunday as well as I 
“‘Here’s | skins in the Wilson wood-shed had lengthened | could, and drive back again Sunday 
to a display of which the boys were very proud. | after the afternoon service. All 


as the old man approached in his boat. 
one gnawed his foot off.” 


Uncle Billy examined it closely and then | These, when sold, made a pretty addition to their | should be experimental. 


uttered a contemptuous snort. “‘Honh! No 
muskrat never done that. 
an’ | cal’late I know who carries it. Well, look 
at your t’other one an’ then take an’ git in here 
along wi’ me.”” 

The last trap of the three was off the feed-bed 
in which it had been set. It was sprung and 
had a few hairs in it. When it was reset the 


boys embarked with Uncle Billy and he began | 


the round of his traps. 
Some were found just as he had left them the 
day before, some were sprung and empty, several 


held each its stiff and stark drowned muskrat, | 


but too large a proportion contained only a 
severed foot. 

“ Jack-knife,”’ said Uncle Billy, as he examined 
one after another of these till he came to one 
showing a less clean cut with the tendons hanging 
from it. “That’s a 
fair git away without 


It was a jack-knife, | 





THE YOUTH’S 


ha’ thought you’d been afeard he’d lick you! | 


COMPANION. 


My uncle urged me to accept. The best way 


He’s big as two of you.” |to learn to preach, he said, is to preach. <A 


“So he could if he’d dast to, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if he gin me an all-fired whalin’ when he 

| gits away by himself.’ 

Indeed, if they could have been invisible wit- 
nesses, they might have seen this conjecture 
verified, for when Mutty landed he retired a 
short distance into the woods, where, throwing 

| down his hat and seizing himself by the seat of 
his pantaloons, he jumped upon it, uttering fierce 
growls and imprecations against the “sacre 
Bostonais.”” In due course he varied the punish- 
ment of his absent foe by tearing his own hair and 
belaboring the nearest tree with his fists, so that 
when he went home he had many honorable 
wounds to show to his admiring family. 

| The traps of Uncle Billy and his pupils suffered 


| funds. 


ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
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Notes From a Pastor’s Experience. 
Second Paper. 
By the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


town of Franklin County, and is situated 

on the Sandy River, a confluent of the 

Kennebec, and about forty miles north- 
west of Augusta. Allowance must be made 
| for boyhood prejudices, but the region still 
| Seems to me one of the most charming in all 
| 


FR own ot tran Maine, is the county 


this beautiful world. The fertile intervales, 
the wooded and often rugged hills, the distant 
mountains, the crystal 
lakes, the always 





nobody’s help, but L 
guess I shall have to 
have a little talk with 
Mr. Mutty about some 
o’ them other ones. I 
wisht I could ketch 
him at it.” 

The wish was soon 
gratified, for as they 
silently rounded a 
dense thicket of button- 
bush, or as Uncle Billy 
called it, ‘*crouper- 
bush,” they came full 
upon the Canadian 
kneeling in his canoe 
beside one of the old 
man’s traps and in the 
very act of taking a 
muskrat from it. He 
started guiltily when 
Unele Billy called out 
sharply : 

“Hello, you! What 
you doin’ wi’ that ’ere 
trap ?”” but he quickly 
recovered himself and 








cheery and sometimes 
wildly boisterous 
brooks, the sudden res- 
urrection of the long- 
delayed spring, the 
verdure of summer 
rarely dulled and yel- 
lowed by drought, the 
unexampled glory of 
the maple forests in the 
fall, the great freshets 
converting the inter- 
vales of the usually 
modest river into mimic 
inland lakes, the splen- 
did winters, with the 
weeks of sleighing, the 
mammoth snowdrifts, 
the tingling zero air, 
and the long winter 
evenings for study or 
for fireside sports, and 
best of all, the sturdy, 
thrifty, intelligent, vir- 
tuous people, as far 
removed from the cor- 








saluted the old man 
with great cordiality. 

“Good mawny, Mes’ieu Birsh! Bah tunders! 
Ah was glad you come, yas sah. Ah was gat 
all turn 'roun’ so Ah can’t remember where Ah 
set mah trap, me. You s’pose dis billong to 
you? Yas, prob’ly. Wal, sah, you took it 
taght on you boats.” 

He tossed the rat on to the skiff, and Uncle 
Billy saw at a glance that one of its feet was 
gone. He said nothing, but pulled alongside the 
canoe by the gunwale till he was opposite the 
bow, in which a heap of muskrats lay. He 
handled these over one by one, and when he 
found one that had lost a foot by an evident 
clean cut, he transferred it to his own pile with- 
out a word of comment, while the Frenchman as 
silently watched him and with difficulty main- 
tained a sickly smile. 

When the inspection was ended and six musk- 
rats had been added to his pile, Uncle Billy 
pulied up the trap which Mutty had let fall to 
the bottom upon his approach. There was a 
foot in it neatly cut off at the first joint. He 
held it up before Mutty and asked: 

“Do you allus cut ’em off to git ’em out of a 
trap?” 

“Oh, yas, yas, dat was de bes’ way! Ah 
b’lieve so!” was the answer. 

“But you forgit sometimes an’ don’t do it the 
best way,”” Uncle Billy said, pointing to several 
rats in the canoe that had lost no feet. Mutty 
could answer only by widening the sickly smile 
bare a half inch. 

“Wal, now, I’m goin’ to tell you what,” said 
the old man, standing up and looking quite a 
hero with his short figure confronting the bulky 
form in the canoe. 
wi’ my traps or ’round ’mongst ’em, or find any 


sech feet as this in my traps, I’ll wear out my | 


settin’-pole on your mis’ble carkis. If that don’t 


do T’'ll drown ye, and if that don't do I’ll take | 


the law on ye! Now,you take an’ clear out an’ 
ion’ you forgit what I tell ye!” 

Without replying Mutty took up his paddle 
wm made off in the direction of the shore, while 
Uncle Billy, after watching him a minute, reset 
the trap and continued calmly on his course. 
‘My, Uncle Billy,” Tom ejaculated, “I should 
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“If I ketch you a-meddlin’ | 


— ruptions of effeminate 
luxury as from the deg- 


congregation is the best professor of homiletics. 
To my protest that the ministers about would 


| regard it as quite irregular, he advised me to 


ride over to Temple and take counsel of the oldest 
of them all, Father Hacket. I did 
so, and Father Hacket said accept. 
It was then that he counselled me 
to come before the Franklin Asso- 
| ciation and ask for a license before 
| I had fairly begun my studies. 

To put in a sentence here the 
question which caused so much 
| perplexity and so many hours of 
| questioning to decide, I finally told 
| the deacons that I would try, and [§ 
the church could also try. I would 


If I found 
the work too much, I might stop ; if 
they found the result too little— 
which seemed to me, I told them, a 
much more probable contingency — 
they might give me notice to stop. 

In fact, the service so commenced continued 
through the winter, and in the spring the church 
invited me to remain as its permanent pastor. 
Somewhere I have heard the story of a wise old 
minister who gave his son, just entering the 
ministry, this counsel: “Sammy, if it comes 
Sunday morning, and you have been busy all 
the week and haven’t had time to get up a 
sermon, just go into the pulpit and talk religion 
to them, Sammy.” 

That’s what I did that winter. I worked all 
the week at my studies. Saturday afternoon I 
drove the nine miles, an hour and a half, over to 
Wilton Lower Falls, and conned my next day’s 
sermon as I drove. And on Sunday morning I 
went into the pulpit and “talked religion to 
them.’’ It was a very useful experience to me, 
and it apparently did not do the congregation 
any harm. 

I “boarded round.” That is, different members 
of the congregation entertained me over Sunday. 
I always asked for a room which could be 
warmed on Sunday morning, rose early, lighted 
the fire, sat down to my table, drove my pen as | 
fast as I could until the church-bell rang, stop- 
ping long enough for breakfast with the family, 
and when the bell rang, gathered up my notes 
and went to church. I never completed the 
sermon in manuscript, and never preached wholly | 
without notes. 

The habit thus formed has never left me. 
The week is still devoted to studies whose fruit I 
may not gather for years—perhaps never gather. 
The sermon is “talking religion’? out of the | 
general preparations of a lifetime, not out of the 
special preparations of the week. The work of 
sermon analysis is left to the last; usually to 
Sunday morning. 

I do not recommend the plan to others; every | 
man must find his own plan of work. But I do 
recommend the principle. The minister who 
spends all his week in maturing his sermon will 
have little or no more material for his sermons at 





radations of pauperism, | 
| combine to make the State of Maine dear to me, | 
| many as are the years since I emigrated from it | 
| to a milder climate and far different conditions. 

Nine miles from Farmington, where I had | 
gone to study theology and prepare for the 
ministry, was the village of Wilton Lower Falls. 
It was but a little village, with probably not over | 
seven or eight hundred population all told. | 
There was a tannery, perhaps also one or two | 
| other factories along the stream which made the | 
*Falls.’’ 

The Congregational Church had demonstrated | 
its enterprise by giving up the old meeting-house, 
which the Puritans had put, in accordance with | 
the custom of the olden time, on the top of the 
bleakest hill they could find in the vicinity, and | 
had built a very tasteful little meeting-house in | 
the heart of the village. They were just ready | 
to enter into it, when the minister, who had led 
them in their enterprise, suddenly sickened and 
died. 

Winter was coming on. They had no heart to 
hear candidates ; and if they had been so inclined, 
it would have been difficult to get the candidates 
there through the Maine snows and the zero | 
weather. For the same reasons it was not easy 
to procure a supply. Must the little church be 
closed, or opefied only as occasion favored getting 
chance preachers ? 

While in this quandary news came to the little 
church that Squire Abbott’s grandson was 
studying for the ministry at Farmington, and 
one day two of the deacons drove over from 
Wilton to call on me, and prefer the request that 
I would supply their pulpit for the winter. I 
represented to them how utterly impossible this 
| was. I was but just beginning my studies, and 
was not prepared to preach. I had no sermons, 
and could not spend the week in writing them; 
it must be spent in study. It was quite irregular, 
for I had not even been licensed—for this call 
antedated the license of which I spoke in my last 
paper. To this they simply replied that it was 
necessary ; that if I persisted in the refusal, the 
church would be practically closed much of the 
| winter, and would not easily recover from the 
| blow thus inflicted upon it—might never recover. 








the end of a year than at the beginning. He} 
who devotes his weeks to general courses of 
study, and for a sermon “‘talks religion to them,” | 
wili be able to talk better after ten years of such 
study than at the beginning, and will never find 


| a dead line of fifty. 


There was another advantage in this Wilton 
experience which was emphasized by, if it did 
not grow out of, an incident which at the time 
was somewhat humiliating. One Sunday I was 
the guest of the principal lawyer of the village, 
whose distinguishing characteristic was not rev- 
erence for the “cloth.” In short, he rather 
enjoyed poking fun 
at ministers. He also 
had the dreadful rep- 
utation of being un- 
orthodox in his views, 
a much more dread. 
ful reputation forty 
years ago, at least 
in my eyes, than it 
is now. At our Sun- 
day lunch he compli- 
mented me on my 
preaching. 

“IT must congratu- 
late you,” he said, 
quite seriously, “on 
the really remarkable 
effect of your sermon 
this morning; I have 
never seen anything 
like it.” This, was 
praise from an unex- 
pected quarter, and 
vastly pleased me. I 
am sure I must have blushed. I know I tried 
to make some suitable response, but quite 
failed. In fact, to make a suitable response to 
a compliment is an art which I have never 
acquired. 

“Yes,” he repeated with emphasis, “it was 
truly remarkable! You kept Squire —— awake 
as much as ten minutes.” After that I always 
kept my eye on Squire ——, and measured the 
value of my sermon by the length of his wake- 
fulness. I do not remember that he ever 


KEPT AWAKE TEN MINUTES. 


| his whole mind on his hearing. 





A CONQUERED LISTENER. 
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kept awake throughout the entire sermon, but 
he did not always go immediately to sleep. 

Out of this incident has grown the habit of 
keeping watch over the congregation, sometimes 
over a single individual in the congregation. 
Sometimes it is a specially attentive listener, 
whose intentness be- 
comes so great an in- 
spiration that I almost 
forget the others in 
talking to him; some- 
times it is an inatten- 
tive member of the 
congregation, and [ 
quite forget the rest in 
endeavoring to win his 
attention. 

Appearances are, 
however, deceitful. In 
one church to which 
for some years I min- 
istered was a gentle- 

pe man who, especially 
y in what I thought 
é. ; were the most impor- 

tant of my sermons, 
would sit with his eyes 
closed, apparently 
wholly unconcerned, and yet seemingly not asleep, 
for he never nodded. He was an office-bearer in 
the church and one of my dearest friends, and 
this habitual inattention troubled me not a little, 
—for, do what I would, I could not win a hear- 
ing,—until one day he incidentally dropped the 
remark that when he was especially interested 
in any address he always closed his eyes, that he 
might shut out every other sense and concentrate 
He never knew 
what heartaches he had given me; I never told 
him. 

Perhaps this is the place to return thanks to 
one unknown teacher who rendered me great 
service years after my Wilton life. It was the 
occasion of my first sermon to a college audience. 
My concern at speaking before so critical an 
audience was not decreased by the fact that it 
was a girls’ college. It was considerably in- 
creased by the fact that I had by that time 
formed the habit of speaking wholly without 
notes, and in some trepidation resolved to adhere 
to that method, notwithstanding my dread of the 
wholly feminine and presumptively critical con- 
gregation. 

When I arose to announce my text, a young 
lady immediately in front of me opened a book, 
and putting it quietly by her side, prepared to 
utilize the half-hour by reading. If she had 





| waited till I had gotten fairly under way, | 


should have been disheartened, and not improb- 
ably quite overset; but as she commenced her 
course of reading before I had begun to speak, I 
felt a certain sense of injustice, and was put upon 
my mettle. “Young lady,’ I said to myself, “I 
will see if I cannot get you away from that 
book.”’ 

My theme was modern skepticism, and I threw 
out a sentence to the effect that intellectual doubt 
is never a sin; that it is our right to question 
everything, and to believe only what is rational. 
It served the purpose; she looked up a trifle 
surprised, then went back to her book again. 
Presently I tried another sentence on her, with a 
like effect. After three minutes of divided atten- 
tion between her book and the sermon, she 
suddenly shut the book with a very decisive 
slam, turned round to face me, and gave me as 
earnest an attention as any minister could ask 
throughout the rest of the discourse. 

Who she was I do not know. No one in the 
congregation knew of the struggle between us— 
not even she comprehended it. But I have 
always felt a profound sense of obligation to her. 
If she should see this article and recall that 
scene, will she please accept my thanks. Since 
that time an inattentive audience 
or an inattentive listener simply 
stimulates an endeavor to compel 


attention. The endeavor is not 
always successful, it is true. But 
failure does not humiliate: cow- 


ardly flight does. One cannot 
always win a victory, but he 
ean always gather up all his 
resources for a vigorous effort. 

No, not always — generally. 
I know of a minister who went 
through an experience which 
forbade even such vigorous 
effort. There sat in the pew 
immediately in front of him an 
elderly lady who, when he 
arose to preach, took an ear 
trumpet out of her pocket, 
screwed it together, put it up to 
her ear, and assumed an attitude 
of rapt attention. At the end 
of five minutes she took the ear- 
trumpet down, unscrewed it, put 
it away in her pocket, and settled back in her pew 
with an injured air, as much as to say, “Young 
man, you have nothing to say worth my listening 
to, that’s clear; and he had no possibility of 
securing her hearing in the hope of inducing her 
to reverse her judgment. 

In the spring of 1860, after six months of 
study at Farmington and of pulpit practice in 
the congregation at Wilton, | was ordained 
“as an evangelist,” and started on a candidating 
tour. But that must wait for another chapter. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


committing suicide in an unusual manner,—the 
leading motive is inordinate conceit, alike regard- 
less of consequences to others or to one’s self. 


made was among the Southern tribes, particularly 
the Cherokees. 
From 1850 until the end of reconstruction the 
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| importance. It is soon to become a common 
object on our streets and roads. 
The bicycle is a marvel of lightness and 


The late Rev. Dr. Hoffman of New 
York gave munificently while living, and by 
his will has added largely to the sum of his 
benefactions. His will made the suggestion to 
his immediate family that they devote at all times 
one-tenth of their income to religious and chari- 
table purposes, and that they “make a family 
tradition of this practice by incorporating a 
similar suggestion and provision in any last will 
and testament that may be made by any of them.” 

The world thinks much of family traditions of 
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great sectional controversy left the republic little | strength, and the exhilaration of the physical 
energy to bestow on its Indian wards. During | exercise afforded makes it doubtful whether the 
the Civil War and the years immediately following | saving of leg power by, making bicycles self- 
there were numerous outbreaks among the red | propelling, while adding to their weight and 
men, and about 1870 there was a revival of | complexity, will be desirable. 
interest in the Indian question. There is, however, every reason why a horse 
Eight years later General Armstrong made | less carriage, propelled by electricity from batter- 
the experiment of admitting certain Kiowas/ ies, or set in motion by other power, should find 
and Comanches, fresh from the war-path, to! a place with us. Horses tire, and may get sick 
his industrial school at Hampton. That was/or die. It takes years to rear a good horse and 
practically the beginning of the experiment in ltrain him. A good machine can be built in a 
the industrial education of Indians which is now | few days, and as easily duplicated. Horses are 
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Current Topics. 


In the light of the new journalism the jest 
of the critic becomes an apothegm—that Shake- 
speare would not have made a newspaper man— 
“he lacked the necessary fancy and imagination.” 


The announcement that a firm in New 
York State is prepared to fill orders for absolutely 
fire-proof wood will recall to many an experienced 





housewife the days when the woodbox behind 
the kitchen stove was charged with fire-wood 
that defied her efforts to induce combustion. 


The parlor mugwump is the modern 


pride, courage, business sagacity and the like, 
but greater and better than these is the tradition 
of using large wealth as a trust whereby worthy 
objects are helped and deserving persons relieved. 
Such examples as that of Doctor Hoffman make 
it easier to give and harder to hoard. 


~ 
or 





INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


Turn the key deftly in the oiléd wards, 
And seal the hushéd casket of my soul. 
John Keats. 


* 
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When Jefferson was Inaugurated. 





exemplar of the carpet knight of the Middle| It has become a part of the etiquette of the 
Ages. For the educated man or woman to shun | inauguration ceremony, that the retiring President 
the lists of political or social reform, criticising | shall ride to the Capitol with the President 
those who fight, is as pusillanimous as for the | elect on his way to take the oath of office. 
soldier to toy with society when duty calls to war. | Ex-President Cleveland thus accompanied Presi- 
—_— | dent McKinley on the fourth of March, in a 

“It was his good coffee that put him in | barouche, from the White House. 
the White House,” said an old soldier the other! The custom is an appropriate one. It was not 
day, referring to President McKinley. “Other | always followed, however, and has indeed but 
quartermasters were in Washington playing cards recently come in practice. Formerly the retiring 
or home on furlough, but McKinley saw to ~¢ President left the Executive Mansion with little 

personally that his men had good and sufficient | care or courtesy for his successor. 
rations.’”” When it was his business to provide | It is related of Thomas Jefferson that he walked 
coffee he secured for them good coffee, and that | alone to the Capitol to take the oath of office, 
principle applied to life has brought him success. | “dressed in his old clothes.” Mr. Adams, the 
her outgoing President, “was busy with his own 
A New England woman suggests that| affairs.” Between Chief Justice Marshall, who 
Indian names be given to the torpedo-boats now | then administered the oath of office, and Jefferson 
in course of construction. The Indian tongues, | there was both distrust and unfriendly feeling. 
more than any other linguistic source, offer names | 4 aron Burr, too, the Vice-President, was dis- 
that are characteristic of that part of the Western | }jxed and distrusted as a political adventurer, 


Hemisphere comprised within the great North | 
American Republic. Many of them are euphonie, | 
picturesque and poetical in their significance. It 
is almost an obligation to history to give them a 
place in modern nomenclature. 





A myth which seems as persistent 
as it is absurd, relates to cancelled postage- 
stamps and rests upon the supposition that a 
million of them will endow a hospital bed. In 
reality, fifty dollars is the utmost they will bring ; 
but even were the hospital endowment a fact, 
the collection of so vast a quantity is a herculean 
task. At the rate of one hundred stamps a day 
it would take over twenty-seven years to obtain 
the coveted number, and at current prices the 
collector would be receiving the munificent 
remuneration of less than two dollars a year 
for his unremitting toil. 


Now that we have put behind us 
as ancient history the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America, our English cousins 
are just bestirring themselves to preparation for 
celebrating it. This is not a case of British 
slowness and deliberation, for they are not going 
to celebrate the Italian Columbus, but the English 
Cabot, and the discovery of the continent. Two 
large and influential committees have been formed 
in London, one English and the other American ; 
and the commemoration is likely to be a grand 
affair, full of pardonable self-glorification of the 
English by all who are English, both in England 
and America. 


Latent forces escape the casual observer, 
as the remark of an ice-merchant goes to prove. 
Suppose a hundred pounds of ice is left on your 
sidewalk, and allowed to lie there until it weighs 
ninety pounds. In hot weather you have lost, not 
ten per cent., but_at least forty per cent., because 
of the latent heat absorbed, which will cause 
the ice to melt just so much more rapidly. No 
less unsuspected, or less marked, are the results 
of lounging about the streets upon young men 
and boys. What they lose at the time in self- 
respect and in the regard of others, is but slight 
compared with the latent absorption of tendencies 
that destroy the identity of the manliness that 
commands recognition and wins respect. 


The craze for publicity had a notable 
embodiment in Blondin, the rope-walker, who 
after years of adventure has recently died in his 
bed in London. His foolhardiness in crossing 
Niagara Falls on a tight rope was exceeded by 
a successful, but none the less criminal, experi- 
ment of trundling his baby daughter in a wheel- 
barrow across a perilous tight rope in London. 
To be talked about and written about is one of 
the most prevalent and pernicious cravings of 
modern society, and there seem to be few depths 
of daring and self-debasement which are not 
called into requisition to furnish this notoriety. 
Whether it be a child burning her hand to attract 
sympathy; or a silly girl rocking a boat and 
crying, “Who is afraid?” or a minister of the 
gospel barricading himself in a mission-house 
with egress through the roof; or a defaulter 





by both Marshall and Jefferson. There was 
searcely a semblance of cordiality between the 
three. Surely manners, if not magnanimity, have 
greatly improved with the progress of time and 
the growth of the nation. 

No more typical American, or better patriot, 
than Thomas Jefferson has occupied the presi- 
dential mansion, yet his personal appearance on 
this occasion is thus described : 

“He was very tall and lathy, being six feet 
two and one-half inches, with a loose, shackling 
air about his slender figure, a very red, freckled 
face and neglected gray hair. He wore a blue 
coat, a thick, gray-colored hairy waistcoat, with 
a red under-waistcoat lapped over it, green 
velveteen breeches with pearl buttons, yarn 
stockings and slippers down at the heel.” 

Of Chief Justice Marshall it is said that “he 
was tall and slender, not graceful or imposing, 
but erect and steady, with black hair, small and 
twinkling eyes and rather low forehead; plain 
and dignified manners, and very neat and simple 
in dress.” 

“Burr was rather small in stature, dignified 
and easy in manner, and dressed with aristocratic 
care and taste.” 

It was Washington himself who set the example 
which has been followed at frequent intervals by 
new Presidents, even to our own day, of wearing 
cloth of American manufacture at the inaugural 
ceremony; on occasion of first taking the oath 
of office, he wore a suit of dark cloth made at 
Hartford, Conn. John Adams also wore “a 
light drab suit of domestic wool.” Madison’s 
inaugural coat was of wool, raised, spun and 
woven on the farm of Colonel Humphreys; and 
his waistcoat and small clothes were of merino 
wool from the estate of Chancellor Livingstone. 
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Educating Indians. 


The attempts that have been made from time 
to time at educating the Indians have not always 
been wisely directed. As in the case of the 
freedmen of the South, there has not always been 
a clear perception of the limits imposed by actual 
conditions and of the necessity of adapting the 
instruction given to the peculiar needs of the race. 

After the close of the War of 1812 considerable 
attention began to be given to the educational 
needs of the red men. Both the government and 
the missionary societies were actively concerned 
in the work, the government in sdme cases aiding 

e mission schools, and in others proceeding 
independently. In 1834 there were in all some 
sixty school establishments, harboring nearly 
five thousand students. 

The first schools were, however, mere day- 
schools, and only gradually was the necessity of 
getting the young Indians entirely away from 
tribal influences perceived. Experiments were 
made by giving to certain selected youths a thor- 
ough collegiate training in Eastern colleges; but 
it was found that these “college men,” on return- 
ing to their homes, had no careers open to them 
among their own people in which their elaborate 
training could be justified. ‘The greatest progress 








being worked out at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and 
at a number of other places besides Hampton. 
Since it began, Congress has been rapidly increas- 
ing its annual appropriations for the schools. 
That good has already been accomplished on 
this line is generally conceded. But the scheme 
has not been free from criticism or from opposi- 


tion in Congress. An investigation, made on | 


account of criticism, has shown that a certain 
percentage of the graduates of these schools do 
relapse into their old habits of life. The great 
majority, however, prove to have been perma- 
nently bettered. 

Until 1889 the work was not systematized. In 
that year Gen. T. J. Morgan was put at the 
head of the department, and since then the work 
of systematizing has gone steadily ahead. The 
Mohonk conferences have furnished a valuable 
opportunity for the discussion of methods and 
aims. 

Still, so competent an authority as the head of 
the Carlisle school has expressed the opinion that 
the system of Indian reservations is a permanent 
obstacle in the way of educational progress. The 
massing of the Indians together is, according to 
this view, a massing of ignorance and of savage 
inclinations which might disappear if scattered. 
The Indians, it is held, can best be made like 
white men by forcing them to live among white 
men, just as a new language is learned best by 
living among those who speak it. This, how- 
ever, would be the reversal of a long-established 
policy of the government. 
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LIVING, NOT LEANING. 


l say that man was made to grow, not stop; — 
That help he needed once, and needs no more. 


expensive; they require to be kept and fed, 
whether worked or not. A machine can be put 
| up in winter or storm, and cost nothing for keep. 
Considering the cruelly artificial life of horses, 
| it is no wonder that they are often easily fright- 
' ened and run away, with attendant consequences. 
| A machine is at all times equally safe, depending 
on the strength and accuracy of its construction. 
With it there are no feeding times, no stabling, 
no shoeing, no exercising, no harnessing, no clip- 
ping, no careful g J 
A horse that goes lame from a nail in its foot 
or other cause may take weeks to recover, while 
a machine can be repaired at once if any part is 
damaged. The machine-propelled vehicle is so 
great a need in locomotion that we must believe 
that in these days of mechanical invention it 
cannot be long before that need is to be satisfied. 
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Invested With Ermine. 


In the whole drama of the Russian coronation, 
writes Richard Harding Davis in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, nothing presented so impressive a picture as 
did the young empress when she first entered the 
chapel and stood before her throne. Of all the 
women there she was the most simply robed, and 
by far the most beautiful. A single string of pearls 
was her only ornament. Her hair, like that of a 
peasant girl, fell in two long plaits over her 
shoulders, and her robe of white and silver was 
as simple as that of a child at her first communion. 

As she stepped upon the dais the color in her 
cheeks was high, her eyes were filled with melan- 
choly, and in contrast with the tiaras and plumes 
of the ladies surrounding her, she looked more 
like Iphigenia going to the sacrifice than the 
queen of the most powerful empire in the world. 

Then came the moment of transformation. Upon 
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Locomotion in the Next Decade. 


Ten years ago street railways were nearly all 
operated by horses. To-day nearly all depend 
on electricity converted into power by electric 
motors on the cars. Will any similar change 
take place in the coming ten years in regard to 
the steam locomotives on our railroads? Will 
they be laid aside, and their place be taken by 
electric motors ? 

It has already been proved, if ever proof were 
needed, that electric power conveyed by conduc- 
tors or cables from a large electric-power station 
can haul the heaviest loads, surmount the steepest 
grades, propel a train at any desired speed, and 
in general do the work more promptly, more 
smoothly, and, under proper conditions, more 
economically than can the steam locomotive. 

There were put into service in the Baltimore 
& Ohio tunnel at Baltimore a year or two ago 


giant electric locomotives, weighing ninety-six | 


tons each, which have exceeded in power of 
drawing trains the largest steam locomotives, 
while the trials of electric railroading recently 
made at Nantasket have shown that even ordinary 
box-cars, baggage-cars or passenger coaches with 
electric motors placed under them to turn their 
axles can draw trains and make speeds of over a 
mile a minute. 

The elevated roads in Chicago are worked by 
electricity, and soon those in New York City 
will be. The smoke, the steam, the cinders and 
much of the noise, dust and jar, now always met 
in railway travel, will be avoided with the new 
power. The coal will be burned to the best 
advantage in driving huge generators of electricity 
in big power stations, and often the water-power 
of rivers will be called upon for the same pur- 


pose. 

The flow of the river will give the power to 
operate the railways along its banks, just as 
the power of Niagara is to-day in part utilized to 
work the electric railway skirting the precipices 
of the gorge on the Canadian side, and the rail- 
way within the gorge on the brink of the rapids 
on the American side. 

In the coming ten years some of the shorter 
lines of railroad having a heavy and continuous 
traffic will be worked by electric power. There 
could be a greater number of passenger-trains, 
each consisting of only two or three cars; the 
forward car can contain both the electric-motor 
cab and the baggage compartment. 

Meanwhile, the connection of tramway or 
street-car systems of adjacent towns will provide 
a network of rails in the densely populated sec- 
tions of the country. In eastern Massachusetts 
a considerable interconnection of towns and cities 
by electric tram-car lines already exists. 

The indications are that still another sweeping 
change in our methods of locomotion may soon 
take place. Just as the bicycle has in the past 


ten years become indispensable, so in the next 
ten years the horseless vehicle will gain in 


the shoulders of a bareheaded young officer in a 
colonel’s uniform two princes fastened the imperial 
mantle of cloth of gold, with a cape of ermine, 
and covered with the double eagles of Russia in 
black enamel and precious stones; and over this 
the broad diamond collar of St. Andrew, which 
sank, glimmering and flashing, into the bed of 
snowy fur. 

A like mantle and another diamond collar in- 
vested the peasant girl, and then she stepped 
back to her throne of ivory and he to his throne 
of turquoise, and Nicholas II. and Alexandra 
Feodorovna sat crowned before the nations of the 
world, 

What reader is not stirred by bare imagination 
of the spectacle, and for a moment entertains a 
belief in the hollowness of Anne Boleyn’s excla- 
mation, “I would not be a queen for all the 
world!” 
| Tobe a queen, the cynosure of nations; to have 
| countless multitudes bend in prayer for one’s 
| welfare; to experience the throb of an empire’s 
responsibility; to wrap one’s mediocrity in impe- 
| rialermine; this is a distinction reserved for few. 
| There is other ermine, however, than that of 
the Russian court, and it lies within reach of the 
humblest. 

In man it is manliness, and in woman_womanli- 
| ness, and in both a certain idealism striving for 
| perfection. It is lofty aim, and day by day attain- 
|ment. Itis the ambition which prompted young 
| Humboldt to exclaim, “I take all nature for my 
| province!” It is the perception of others’ need 
| which expressed itself in Madame De Staél’s cry: 
| “What happiness to be a queen for twenty-four 
| hours that one might do more beautiful things!” 
| It is the individual’s best nature which shone in 
| the sad eyes of the young tsarina; the renunciation 
| which lured Iphigenia to the altar to save the 
| fleets of Greece. 

All this and more! Is it not indeed a royal 
mantle—this mantle of noble character? 
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Washington Well Fortified. 


In view of the fact that the national capital was 
once taken and burned by a foreign enemy, it is 
reassuring to know that a calamity so humiliating 
is not likely to occur again, even in case of sudden 
war. 

Washington is the best defended city in the 
country. A hostile fleet could not now ascend 
the Potomac, as was done in 1814, when President 
Madison and his wife were compelled to make a 
hurried escape across the Potomac to avoid 
capture by the British. 

For military and prudential reasons little has 
been allowed to be made known concerning the 
new works and the heavy ordnance recently 
installed below the city: but for the past two 
years engineers have been busy at the river forts. 
Some very formidable guns are now in position 
there, and a system of torpedo defences perfected 
which would render the approach of an enemy’s 
war-ships, within twelve miles of Washington, 
practically impossible. 

The defensive works are located at the “elbow,” 
or turn, of the Potomac where old Forts Wash- 
ington and Sheridan stood, and where at one 
point the channel for vessels of deep draught is 
but three hundred yards wide. 

The guns are protected on the water side by 
emplacement walls of stone and concrete seventy 
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infantry. 
The rapidly increasing wealth and importance 


of Washington, the grand new public buildings and 
the vast sums of money and bullion in the Treasury 
yender these protective and defensive measures 
a matter of national importance and necessity. 
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PASTEUR’S APOLOGY. 


Louis Pasteur was of humble origin, and was 
always proud of it; but he belonged to the peculiar 
race of Franche-Comtois, or old Burgundians, who 
are noted for industry, simplicity and pig-headed 
persistence in any course which they deem right. 
Pasteur’s character was a perfect exemplification 
of these qualities. 

He was a great patriot and a true republican, 
and in speaking once in praise of the chemist 
Bertrand, who had risen from being an apothe- 
eary’s assistant to presiding over the world’s 
scientific congress, he uttered this maxim, which 
deserves to be remembered by every one who is 
struggling to make his own way in the world: 

“The true democracy is the one that gives to 
every individual the chance to accomplish his 
maximum of effort.’ 

An amusing anecdote is related which illustrates 
Pasteur’s candor and good nature at the same 
time. One day, at the Academy of Sciences, a 
position which he took was actively controverted 
by two men who knew not a tithe of what he knew 
of the subject. He heard them patiently, and 
then rose and with much animation answered 
them, to the satisfaction of every one present; 
but warmed up with the controversy, he forgot 
himself a little. Turning to the two men, he said: 

“Do you know what you lack? You”—indicating 
one of them—“lack the power of observation, and 
you”—the other—“lack the reasoning faculty!” 

There was an outcry at this, and Pasteur was 
rebuked by the president for exceeding the proper 
limits. Pasteur saw that the rebuke was just. 

“I am sorry,” he said; “I was carried away by 
the heat of the discussion. I beg the pardon of 
the members to whom I have referred, and of this 
honorable body.” 

Every one smiled at the frankness of this 
apology. Then Pasteur added: 

“Having recognized my fault, may I not mention 
an extenuating circumstance in my favor? All 
that I said was true. Absolutely true!” And he 

»seemed to wonder that everybody present laughed, 
including his two opponents. 
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AN OLD MINISTER. 


Many stories are told of Dr. Gad Hitchcock, 
who was a minister in Pembroke, Massachusetts, 
before and during Revolutionary times. He was 
noted for his patriotism and the fearless expres- 
sion of his views when opportunity offered. He was 
chaplain in the army at one time, and preached 
many a stirring sermon to the men. 

The first sermon he published was addressed to 
a military company at the time when the French 
were making inroads on the northern frontier. 
The year before the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, he preached his famous “Election Sermon,” 
. which roused Governor Gage to great wrath, and 
struck even the minister’s stanchest friends as 
ill-advised. Itis said that when Doctor Hitchcock 
wrote it, the governor was not expected to be in 
the audience at the time of its delivery. 


When it was found that he was there, one of | 


the minister’s friends suggested that a slight 
modification of some of the strong expressions 
in the sermon would perhaps be advisable; but 
Doctor Hitchcock was of another mind. 

“My sermon is written,’”’ he calmly said, “and it 
will not be altered.” 

On his journeyings to and from Bosten he 
usually fell into conversation with any one with 
whom he was thrown. One day he travelled to 
Boston in company with a sailor of whom he 
asked many questions as to his name, residence, 
habits and tastes. 

At last the sailor began questioning in his turn. 
“What is your name?” he asked. 

“IT am Gad Hitchcock from Tunk” (the name of 
his parish). 

“Three of the worst names I ever heard!” cried 
the sailor, bluntly, greatly to Doetor Hitchcock’s 
delight. 
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A SENATORIAL CONTRAST. 


Senators Sumner and Wilson were frequent 
guests at “The Old Elms,”’—the country-seat of 
ex-Governor Claflin in Newtonville——and when 
they met there, the family found it interesting to 
observe the contrast in the two men. 

“Sumner was always stately and dignified,” 
writes Mrs. Claflin in her little book, “Under the 
Elms,” “while Mr. Wilson was careless in his 
language in ordinary conversation. He often 
said, ‘Sumner is in agony when I rise to speak in 
the Senate for fear Massachusetts will be dis- 
graced by my bad grammar.’ 

“But, strange to say, careless as Mr. Wilson 
was in every-day life, and forgetful as he was of 
Social etiquette and requirements, he rarely made 
@ “rammatical error in his public speeches, and 
he commanded as much respect and attention in 
the Senate as any man who lifted his voice in that 
august assembly. 

“It must be remembered that Mr. Wilson had 
no advantages of family, and in his youth none of 
Society or education. He never went to school, 
and he had only the light of a pine-knot to read 
by until after he was twenty-one years of age. 
His twenty-first birthday occurred on a Saturday; 
and the hard-fisted old man with whom he had 
Spent most of his life, and whom he had faithfully 
served, told him that he could remain over Sunday 
in his house by paying fifty cents. 

“Mr. Sumner had had every advantage of family 
and position, education and travel, and his mind 
Was stored with knowledge on almost all sub- 


jects.” 


Soon after the war Mr. Wilson was stricken 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


fect thick, and on the land side by redoubts for | with paralysis. As he rallied from the first attack, 






the unrest which usually follows in such cases 
took possession of him, and he wandered from 
place to place, seeking rest and finding none. The 
end came, and a nation mourned the loss of a 
statesman true to its interests and self-sacrificing 
in his patriotism. 


UNFAIR CARICATURE. 


The French peasant, as described by the masters 
of the naturalistic school, is capable of both villainy 
and impropriety, but such writers, says André 
Theuriet, in “Rustic Life in France,” have delib- 
erately selected exceptional cases. Like most 
hard-working people, the peasant, however imper- 
fect his education, is sensible and sober, and not 
without finer feelings. 


After the war, during the spoeme days of the 
commune, I was walking sadly over one of the 
great bare plains of Barrois. Above my head, 
and not far from two peasants who were hoeing, 
a lark warbled as he flew upward. One of the 
two men hoeing, lifted his eyes, and exclaimed in 
a tone which touched me: 

“Poor little lark, how he sings!” 

This exclamation seemed to express a sort of 
melancholy surprise at hearing this bird’s sweet 
song again after so many misfortunes. 

Not only is the peasant. susceptible to delicate 
emotions, but he is a t in his way. If the 
provincial language is carefully studied one is 
very much surprised and delighted to be con- 
stantly discovering ingenious, striking, glowing 
images. 

If there is a fresh breeze blowing, the peasant 
will tell you that “the weather is gay;’’ if it_is 
muggy and cloudy, “the weather is sick.” No 
= more ready than the peasant to personify 
nanimate objects. “This land does not yield 
anything,” said a farmer to me one day; “it is 
not grateful.” 

One day in Savoy I was looking at the mountains 
all white with the first fall of snow. 

“Are they not beautiful, these mountains of 
ours?” said a serving-maid to me as she passed 
by; “they will become still more so, now that the 
sun is smiling on the snow.” 

The men who naturally invent such picturesque 
expressions have certainly nothing in common 
with the coarse creatures and brutes depicted b 
the superficial studies of the naturalistic school. 
The peasant is thoroughly sober and frugal. In 
the country those people who are in the habit of 
getting drunk or gormandizing are scorned. 


ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE. 


Conventions which it would be foolish not to 
observe, may yet be recognized as conventions, 
that is, as things that have been agreed upon as 
proper, rather than as things that are right or 
wrong in themselves. In these days it is the 
custom not to carry food to the mouth with one’s 
knife, but the rule was not in force even in the 
White House seventy-five years ago. 


A writer in the Washington Post says that an 


old lady used to tell with delight of an occasion 
on which she went with a kinswoman to dine with 
Mr. and Mrs. John Quincy Adams. The table 
was beautifully set in the fashion of the times, 
and at Mr. Adams’s place lay a four-tined silver 
fork. The other persons at table had merely the 
a forks then in use. 

Mrs. Adams apologized for her husband’s little 
eccentricity, saying that in his long sojourn in 
France he Nad acquired the habit of eating with 
his fork, a habit of which he had been unable to 
break himself. 

“And, my dear,” the old lady used to say, with 
a twinkle in her eye, “the elegant Mrs. Adams 
and the rest of us ate with a knife.” 


LITERAL. 


Speak to a German student in good Hochdeutsch, | 
writes a friend of the Companion now studying in | 


Germany, and if he has the slightest knowledge 
of English he will surely answer you in your own 
tongue. Apparently he cannot resist the little 
vanity of showing his accomplishment, though it 
is done very politely. 


At a table of German and English students 
recently, one pleasant little German was impres- 
sible in this respect. Every sentence of his was 
bound to contain hayve, and alretty ; a bit of slang 
was to him ponderous as the voice of an oracle; 
and the English th was snply impossible. He 
commented brokenly on the ket on the table, 
and the gaynose in M.’s buttonhole. 

But the climax was reached in answer to a 
question put in good German. 

“Are you going to the lecture to-night, Herr B.?” 

“Ach, no!” with a wave of his hand, “‘ze ghost 
is retty, but ze meat is feeble.” 

Then the quiet man straightened out our 
wrinkled brows by suggesting that pecan he 
meant, “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.’ 


TWO CURIOUS AUTOGRAPHS. 


One of the most expensive autograph albums 
ever bought was that purchased by Lord Clancarty 
at Paris in 1831 for the sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling. 


Among these autographs, all of which bear the 
signatures of celebrated personages, there are 
two which are curious because of their brevity. 
The first one reads: 

“Mademoiselle Clairon has no bread. Lucien 
Bonaparte.” 

The other consists of two lines only: 

“Good for two thousand —— on sight 
to MademoiseJle Clairon by the Treasurer of the 
Ministry. Chaptal.” 

The money was paid within the hour. 

These two slips of paper are witnesses to the 
fact that the claims of want and suffering were 
recognized by the French government, even during 
the most turbulent times of its existence. 


A COURTEOUS RETORT. 


One may be excused for feeling a little joy when 
the man who goes out of his way to make a rude 
remark in order to show his wit receives a rebuke 
that is as courteous as it is effective. 


The retort given by a certain learned scientist 
must have been more amusing to the onlookers 
than to the learned gentleman’s antagonist. 

It happened at dinner that one of the guests 
began deride philosophy, and went on rudely 
to express the opinion that philosopher was but 
another way of spelling fool. 

“What is your opinion, professor?” 
“Is there much distance between them? 

The professor, with a polite bow to his boorish 
vis-a-vis, responded gravely: “Sometimes only the 
width of a table.” 


he asked. 
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The Pleasant World of Books. 


| 

There are who find their happiness in strolling near | 

and far, | 

As if perchance their birth had been beneath some | 
errant star, 

The trackless desert beckons them, they scale the 


mountain peak, 
And ayer just beyond them see, some gladness coy to 
seek; 
For me, I sit beside my fire, and with benignant looks 
From dear familiar shelves they smile, my pleasant 


friends, the books. 
A world of sweetest company, these well-beloved ones 
ya 
For any mood, for any hour; they keep a courteous 


state, 

Serene and unperturbed amid the ruffies of my day, 

They are the bread my spirit craves, they bless my 
toiling way. 


A pleasant world is theirs, wherein, though battles 
wax and wane, 

There rolls the sound of triumph, and there dwells 
surcease of pa n, 

On pages sparkling as the dawn forever breathes and 


glows 
Through ages red with patriot blood, white freedom’s 
stainless rose. 


In this fair world of calmest skies, I meet the martyr’s 
palm, 
There float to it dear melodies from coasts of heavenly 
alm ; 
All comfort here, all strength, all faith, all bloom of 
wisdom lives, 
And be the day’s need what it may, some boon this 
wide world gives. 
The freedom of the city where one walks in crowds, 
one, 
The silence of the upland, where one climbs anear the 
irone, 
The pupeness of the morning, and the solemn hush 
of night, 
Are in this pleasant world of books, for one who reads 
aright. 
Here, pure and sharp the pictured spire its cleaving 
point uplifts, 
There, swept by stormy winds of fate, time’s sands are 
tossed in drifts. 
And I who sit beside the fire am heir of time and 


sense, 
My peek to me, the angel of God’s sleepless provi- 
dence. 


Who will, may choose to wander far over sea and land, 
For me the table and the lamp extend a friendlier 


and ; 
And [ am blessed beyond compare while with benig- 
nant looks 
From home’s familiar shelves they smile, my pleasant 
world of Wooks. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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The Real Gladstone. 


Mr. Gladstone is an embodied expression of 
England’s greatness ; the most eminent represen- 
tative of a nation over whose territory the sun 
ever shines. Such an imposing personality com- 
mands universal attention. We know that heisa 
scholar of superior attainments. We know that 
he is not only a believer in, but a defender of, 
Christianity. We know that he is a philanthro- 
pist, for his earnest and indignant words in 
behalf of the persecuted Armenians have thrilled 
the world. 

We know that he is a statesman of supreme 
endowments, and one of the most notable conver- 
sationists living. Few men can compare with 
him in knowledge, experience, reminiscence, bril- 
liancy. He has known all the men and women 
most worth knowing for the last two and a half | 
generations. What a school to have graduated 
from! | 

But in all this astonishing superiority we do 
not find the real Gladstone until we recognize | 
the moral motive of his life—the mainspring of | 
his character. Perhaps the following simple | 
story may help us do this: 

During his last premiership one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house-servants was in great distress 
because of the increasingly bad habits of her son. 
Drink and evil companions were rapidly ruining 
him, and he seemed to be drifting irrevocably 
beyond her influence. The good woman had 
spent much time in prayer, and was longing and 
seeking for some way by which her wayward 
child could be saved. 

In her distress she thought of her master. It 
seemed presumptuous that she should unburden 
her sorrow to him—the great man, burdened with 
the cares of state, the master of England, India, 
Australia, Egypt and the great oceans—and tell 
him her trouble. She was ready for any ordinary 
endeavor to save the wanderer, but ought she, 
could she do this? 

Maternal love finally prevailed over fear, and 

the poor woman ventured to approach the Prime 
Minister’s study. Her knees trembled and her 
heart sank. She knocked timidly and then went 
in. 
. “Please, sir, I have come to you because my 
boy is going to the bad, and my poor words have 
no weight with him. I made bold to come and 
tell you, hoping perhaps you might speak to him. 
No one can do what you can do. Forgive me, 
sir, but I had to come!” 

The ery of supreme distress was sufficient. 
Mr. Gladstone threw immediately from his mind 
all affairs of state, and after a few words of 
sympathy, and in the hope that possibly he might 
save an erring soul, said, ‘Send him right in. I 
will speak with him,” and waited patiently until 
the bold-eyed lad slouched into the room. The 
young man was somewhat abashed, but seemed 
resolute and almost defiant. 

“Sit down, my lad, and let us talk together for 
a few moments,”’ said the premier, with the same 
courtesy that he might have extended to one of his 
Cabinet. Ina few minutes the boy was disarmed 
by the great man’s gentle manner. He expected 
to find a scolding judge; he discovered a tender 
man. Advice was followed by remonstrance. 








THE YOUTH'S 


Then, when he had become responsive and was 
almost moved to tears, Mr. Gladstone said : 

“Now let us kneel down to pray.” 

The kindly action, the interest, the earnest 
prayer were too much for the young prodigal to 
withstand. He arose from his knees and left the 
study, let us hope, a saved man. 

Viewing a scene like this, we feel that we 
know Mr. Gladstone and the sources of his 
motive in life. The pattern of his greatness is 
the Man of Galilee, Who was friend and brother 
to all mankind. 
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A Helpful Wife. 


Women who think wifehood and motherhood 
an obstacle to the “higher life” should read the 
sketch of Sarah Austin, published among the 
“Open Letters” of the Century. She was the 
mother of Lady Duff Gordon, whose letters from 
Egypt are a classic, and the wife for nearly fifty 
years of John Austin, an English lawyer, who, in 


COMPANION. 


During the voyage they were able to send each 
other telegraphic signals, and did so frequently, 
as the electricians were anxious to be sure that 
“the continuity was perfect.” This phrase was 
so often used that it became familiar to the sailors’ 
ears, and it puzzled them much. A clever news- 
ee man on board reported the remarks of one 
nterested but unscientific old sea-dog, who had 
been one of the crew of an earlier expedition, 
when the cable had pores and been lost. 

“Blow the continuity!” he grumbled to a crowd 
of his messmates, who been talking matters 
over; “blow the continuity! I wish they’d get 
rid of it altogether. It’s caused a sight more 
trouble than the whole thing is worth. I say 
they ought to do without it and let it go. I believe 
they’d get the cable down if they didn’t pay any 
attention to it. 

we | see,” he continued, “I was on the last 
exhibition” (he meant expedition, but the word 
was all the same to his mates; they understood) 
“and I thought I’d never hear the end of it. They 
were always talking about it, and one night when 
we were out last year it was gone for two hours, 
and we thought that was the end of the affair, 
and we would never hear of it again. But it came 
back—and soon after the cable busted. 

“Now I tell you_what, men, I'll never forget | 
that night; never, I tell ye! We all felt we'd lost | 
our best friend, and I’ve never heard the word | 
continuity or contiguity mentioned since but I) 
was afra id something was going to happen; that’s 





the opinion of Lord Brougham, had the finest | a fact. 


legal intellect of his time. 

He lacked, however, the qualities which win | 
success, and failed as a writer, teacher and prac- 
titioner of law. He died in 1859, destined, appar- 
ently, to remain unknown, or to be remembered 
as a man of great talents whose life was resultless. 
Ten years later his name became one of the most 
prominent in the history of English law. “A 
woman was the leader of the deed.” Mrs. Austin 
made her husband famous by publishing his 
“Lectures on Jurisprudence” in three volumes. 

Wives who make their husbands usually keep 
in the shade, standing under the shadow of the 
man’s name. Mrs. Austin modestly claimed only 
to have edited her husband’s writings. What she 
really did was to collect all her husband’s writ- 
ings—an old law-book out of print; a few lectures 
to which few had listened when delivered; hun- 
dreds of marginal annotations in books he had 
read, and scores of scraps scrawled in an almost 
illegible hand. These she put together with such 
literary skill that they grew into the rational 
system of jurisprudence waoich worked a revolu- 
tion in the study of English law. 

The wife and’ mother was enabled to do this 
great work because she had been interested in 
her husband’s studies, and for fifty years his con- 
stant inspiration. They spent their days in an 
almost unbroken téte-a-téte. He read and talked 
to her on the legal subjects which engrossed his 
mind, and accepted such assistance as she could 
render. 

There was nothing masculine about this appre- 
ciative, helpful wife; on the contrary, she was so 
feminine that her friends spoke of her as “the 
most womanly of women.” Her literary labors 
were abundant, and earned for many years most 
of the Austin daily bread. The best men of the 
time, Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans, fre- 
quented her fireside. Guizot wrote to her as a 
son to a mother, and discussed with her his state- 
craft. Bentham, Macaulay, Mill, Southey, Jeffrey 
and Gladstone were also among her correspond- 
ents. 

But the delight of associating with great and 
good men, and of hearing her writings praised, 
was subordinated to her one ambition—to be John 
Austin’s helpmate. Her distinction is that she 
realized her idea of helpful wifehood. 

“She deserves,” writes the author of the “Open 
Letter” from which we have quoted, “to be well 
known to her latter-day sisters, if for no other 
reason than as a possible ideal for the newer 
womanhood.” 


~~ 
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Genius and Old Age. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, in an article on the 
“Age of Genius,” tends to disprove the assertion 
that brain power is incompatible with health. 
Once we were told that if we wished to become 
octogenarians, we must lay aside ambition. We 
must be careful in our diet and temperate in our 
wishes. We must wait upon our bodies, and as 
much as possible keep the mind out of sight. In 
order to disprove that counsel, we have only to 
turn from empty words to solid fact. 


First, to take the great men celebrated in war 
and conquest, since theirs, also, is a species of 

nius, is to find the list headed with Xenophon, 

umouriez and Wellington at ee eighty- 
four and eighty-three. Thence it continues to 
Charlemagne at seventy-one. From the 
numbers decline, though not pagel, to Napoleon 
at fifty-one and, lowest of all, Alexander the 
Great at thirty-two. Nearly sixty per cent. o 
warriors chosen at random reached the Biblical 
standard of threescore and ten. 

Then, beginning with the great names of state- 
craft, there are Franklin and Talleyrand, both 
at eighty-four, Palmerston at eighty-one and 
Washington at sixty-seven, with the list keepins 
well up over the fifties, and at the end slowly 
falling to forty-two. This is imposing, especiall 
if we add Gladstone and Bismarck, both well ove 
their eightieth year. 

Scienee and paitcoophy begin with Humboldt at 
pas me et and furnish an imposing list of men 
whose brains were worked to the fullest extent, 
and of whom no less than sixty-three per cent. 
completed their seventy years. 

In short, almost one-half the 
the world has yet seen have attained the age of 
seventy years. Let no one be deterred from 
becoming a genius by the fear of early death! 
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reatest geniuses 
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Troublesome “Continuity.” 


The recent life of Cyrus W. Field by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Judson, recalls many interesting inci- 
dents of the laying of the Atlantic cable and the 
festivities following upon its completion. One of 
the most amusing -has to do with the remarks of 
an anxious sailor on board the Niagara, one of 
the two vessels—the other was the Agamemnon— 
which carried the first successful cable the whole 
way across, 

These two vessels, each bearing half the historic 
wire, had steamed into mid-ocean, there lain to 
and spliced their halves, then sunk the bight 
between them and steamed away from each other, 
one to Valentia and the other to Trinity Bay, 
paying out the cable as they went. 





He must have been infinitely relieved when the | 


Niagara arrived at Trinit ay, with the cable | 


and the continuity both-safe. 
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April Days. 
In teen fickle days of April, half in smiles and half | 


ars, 
With their memories of winter barely gone, 
While beside the swollen runnel in the tender grass 


appears 
All the vanguard of the summer trooping on; 
There are flowers fair to see, 
—"4 sweets to tempt the bee, 

Joys to wake the gladsome singing of the birds ; 
What that beauty is to me, 
What that flood of harmony, 

Lies beyond the power of music and of words! 


Now the soft and tender sunlight on the springing | 
herbage lies 
As a smile upon a sleeping baby’s face. 
And anon the darkening shadow over hill and valley 


es, 
And the tears of April water all the place; 
In the shining of the sun 

Flowers open one by one, 
Three brown and red-winged blackbirds fall 

sleep. 

he trailing clouds sweep o’er, 

All the birds will sing once more ;— 
Can we know in April when to laugh or weep? 
ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 
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Iced the Thermometer. 


After Phillips Brooks graduated from Harvard 
College, while he was in doubt as to what profes- 
sion to choose, he taught in the Boston Latin 
School on Bedford Street. With his disinclination 
for detail and dislike of routine, it is not strange 
that he met with no very marked success as a 
disciplinarian. The boys liked him, but some- 
times played practical jokes on him. 


Then, as now, some rooms were easy to heat 
and others not. Mr. Brooks rey suffered from 
cold or heat, and never thought of the temperature 
of the room unless some one reminded him of it. 

One winter day a roguish boy managed to slip a 
bit of ice behind the bulb of mercury in the ther- 
mometer. Word was passed about, and the cue 
given that the “room was cold.” 

One boy passed near the thermometer, looked 
at it, and asked, “May I open the register? It’s 
not quite sixty degrees.” 

Coats were buttoned closer and collars turned 
=. Soon a pupil asked, “May I get my over- 

oa ? 


c 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Brooks. He went 
forward and inspected the thermometer. “Queer,” 
he said, “but the room-seems warm to me.’ 

Both registers were opened, but still the boys 
seemed to be suffering with cold. Some one was 
sent to the basement to turn the heat as much as 
possible into Mr. Brooks’s room. 

“Wasn’t that room hot?” said the narrator of 
the incident. “But we were bent on making our 
teacher acknowledge it so.” 

The boys kept up the joke pretty well. Only 
here and there did one unbutton his coat. 

Mr. Brooks wiped the a from_ his 
forehead, but went on with the school work as 
usual. The ice meantime was melting and the 
mercury was rising. A teacher from another room 
came in to see Mr. Brooks about something, and 
was at once aware of the torrid temperature. 

“Cold here!” he exclaimed. “Why, it must be 
eighty-five at least,” and he went to look at the 
thermometer. “Well, it’s not quite that, but it is 
seventy-eight.” 

Most of the boys kept sober faces, but the keen- 


e r. Br i pect 
have on ae some joke on you.” 
so,” was Mr. Brooks’s audible reply; 
“but if so, their punishment went with it, for they 
have evidently been warm enough.” 

Windows were opened, registers closed, and the 
room was soon comfortable. 

Years afterward some of the “boys” told Mr. 
Brooks about the ice in the thermometer, and his 
Lola laugh testified to his enjoyment of the 
story. 


your pupils 
“May be 
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A Friendly Blow. 


The New York Sun quotes Dr. Theodore Wey- 
man as relating a lively adventure of his own 
with a Sumatran crocodile. He was passing some 
months at a Malay village, situated on a tide 
river, which turned out to be infested by crocodiles 
of the fiercest sort. 


My first experience with one of them was suffi- 
ciently startling to serve as a ——— against 
giving the crocodiles the least opportun oO get 
near me during the rest of my stay. I had disem- 
barked in a large native canoe from the Dutch 
coasting schooner that had brought me to the 
mouth of the Deshak River, to go up to the town. 

The black waters of the lagoon were quiet and 
unbroken near at hand by sign of moving life. 
Off upon the shore, where a mud-bank shelved 
into the water from the line of mangroves, a score 
or more of crocodiles were lying under the hot 
sun as motionless as logs. ere and there, at a 
considerable distance, a black object, that might 
be a snout if it were not a bit of dark, floating 
wood, projected above the water. 

Other crocodiles were unmistakable, as they 
moved slowly ower, leaving faint, triangular 
ripples widening behind them, indicating that a 
saurian had been disturbed at our approach. 
But there was nothing near the canoe to denote 
the presence of denger 

Thoughtlessly I leaned over the side and put 
my hand down, splashing the water as the canoe 
glided smoothly along. he master of the canoe, 
a half-breed Malay, who was managing the steer- 





ing ge behind me, did not at once observe 
what 


I was doing. His loud shout and a sudden, 
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sharp sweep of his paddle against my elbow, 


throwing my arm upward above my head, were 
the first intimation I received that he disapproved 
of my proceeding. 

As I turned indignantly to see what he meant 


by his action, a hideous pair of open jaws came 
up alongside the canoe in the place where my 
hand had been the moment before, and I saw the 
— nostrils, the long, pointed, canine teeth, with 
the sharp, serrated rows behind them, and the 
cold, deadly eye of a crocodile. 

The teeth clashed together in the air as, imme- 
diately, the head drew back beneath the murky 
waters, but not so quickly but that the Malay 
master’s paddle had rung sharply upon the scaly 
armor in a blow aimed at the crocodile’s eye. 
moment’s delay or a warning less emphatic on the 

art of the Malay, and my arm would have been 

rn from my body, even if I escaped being 
dragged overboard. 


+ 
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The Finest Coach. 


There is no accounting for taste, and when a 
man is going to make a purchase he has a right 
to please himself, let the result be as odd as it 
may. There is a story told in connection with the 
opening of the Nez Pereé Indian reservation, in 
which the result of a purchase was odd enough, 
but the purchaser was unfeignedly happy in his 
strange possession. 

When the Indians of the reservation had 
received their money from the government, they 
went to the neighboring towns to spend it. Their 
visit having been anticipated, sellers were pre- 
pared to part with anything and everything that 
might take an Indian’s fancy. It chanced that 
the red men coveted buggies, carts and wagons, 





| and soon all the available conveyances in the 
| little town of ie were in their possession. 


But though the 


uggies were all gone, the 
Indians were not all satisfied. 


One old Indian 


set his heart on the possession of a vehicle, 
and there was no vehicle to he case 
looked hopeless, but the Indian was persevering. 


He was not to be outdone by his fellow-braves, 
and he started on a diligent search, visiting every 
place where buggies were to be sold, but always 
meeting with the same answer—there was not one 


eft. 

At last, however, perseverance was rewarded, 
and the seeker heard of a conveyance that—if the 
reality came anywhere near the description—was 
so much better than a buggy that it could not fail 
to awaken the envy of | urchaser of a 
common carriage, and once and forever establish 
its own superiority; so he hied him to the owner 
of the vehicle, who turned out to be the town under- 
taker, and made known his desire to secure it. 

it did not take the undertaker long to discover 
that the Indian was asking for his hearse, and 
with an eye to business he decided to part with it 
for a good round sum. Money being just now no 
consideration to the red man, the sombre carriage 
changed hands, and the lucky purchaser’s two 
horses were speedily attached to the same. 

Then, with an indescribable air of proud compla- 
eency, the Indian marshalled . and papooses 
into the new carriage, took bis own place on 
the high seat, and started off for home, driving 
haughtily past his fellow red men, who lined the 
road to watch the progress of this the greatest 
purchase of the day, while the small, tawny faces 
of the Indian’s progeny were pressed against the 

lass sides of the coach in eager appreciation of 

e sensation the family was causing. 
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Van Bibber’s Benevolence. 


Van Bibber, the favorite hero of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, now and then turns up outside of 
his chronicler’s imagination. Recently, according 
to the Boston Transcript, he appeared at the Old 
Colony station, in the form of a prompt, benevolent 
young man, hurrying to catch his train. 


He was approached by one of the professional 
unfortunates who haunt crowded places, and have 
a practised eye for well-dressed and substantial- 
looking citizens. He wanted enough to pay his 
fare to Quincy. The appeal met with an instant 
response. 

“Certainly,” said the gentleman, “I am going to 
Quincy myself, and the train is ateeting now,” and 
taking the astonished beneficiary by the shoulder 
he dragged him on board, and the cars whirled off. 

“But I don’t want to go to Quincy,” said the 
man, as soon as he had recovered his breath and 
his senses, “I wanted enough to buy a drink with.” 

“Can’t help it, this is an express-train and 
doesn’t stop this side of Quincy.” 

The captured fraud had no help for it. He had 
just what he asked for, and was landed on 
schedule time in that no-license city, eight miles 
from a drink, cursing his luck and the too prompt 
benevolence and superior strength of his bene- 
factor, but YE" by a dawning conviction 
that even in his line of business a little honesty 
would be the best policy. 
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Waiting to Tell His Lie. 


Eve rybody is delighted, with good reason, when 
the honest child betrays the fact that his parents 
are trying to pass him off for a younger child than 
he is, in order to avoid the payment of adult fare. 


In a city where children above the age of five 
years have to pay full fare on the street-cars, 
while those who are younger go free, the pas- 
sengers in a car saw, one day, a rather 2 Oy. 
looking seven years old at least, held in his 
mother’s lap, as though he were a baby. The big 
child seemed restless about something. ‘ 

Presently he said, “Mamma! mamma! Say!” 

The mother, as if with a premonition of some- 
thing wrong, tried to hush him; but he still kept 
saying, “Mamma! mamma!” 

“Weil, what is it?” she asked at last. - 
“Mamma, when do I have to say I’m only five? 
Then the passengers—some of them—laughed, 

and the mother turned very red. 
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Science in the Kitchen. 


It is a good rule to keep one’s ears open, but 
not without remembering the Scripture injunction 
about taking heed how we hear. A story in the 
Westminster Gazette enforces the same caution. 


Two or three mornings after the arrival of a 
new butler the mistress of the house asked the 
cook how she liked her new fellow-servant. The 
report was an excellent one. , 

“Tn fact, ma’am,” said the cook, “the servants 
hall is quite a different place now.” 

Not unnaturally the mistress pressed for further 
particulars. 

“Well, he talks so cleverly,” said the cook. 
“Last night, for instance, he explained things to 
us for an hour and a half.” : 

“Explained things—what things?” said the 
mistress, now really interested. . 

“Well,” was the reply, “he was telling us how 
we are all descended from Mr. Darwin.”’ 
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Growing. | 
How all things grow in the sweet spring weather! | 
All things grow beautiful together ; } 
The clouds grow soft, the skies grow blue, | 
The grass grows green, the earth grows new, | 
The children dear grow hale and strong, 
And the days, the very days grow long. p, q. s. 
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Two Little Cats. 


Leonor and Sidney were two little friends who 
went about all day with their arms around each 
other. 
who had been “born everywhere,”’ but especially 
in South America; her hair was dark and short 
and her eyes very big and brown. 
She could speak “‘all the languages,” 
and she loved her dear cat, Pixie, 
very dearly. 

Sidney had two light pigtails, not 
always as smooth and neat as a little 
New England child’s pigtails should 














crying because he isn’t safe and dead and has 
got to go to new people who will be cross and 
cruel to him!” 

That time it was no use to try comfort. 
Leonor gone for the summer, Pixie unhappily 
restored to life, Teddy dead, Sidney forever 
disgraced as a care-taker of other people’s cats,— 
life was not worth living! 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


could only find by their 
twinkles. 

“You see,” Rolly vol- 
unteered to explain, “‘this 
is how ’twas. 


auntie, ’cause it’s quite a 
tory. This is how we 
named him Tramp: He 
hadn’t any name at all, 
first place. He just hap- 
pened along one day 
and wanted something to 
eat —” 

“A habit of tramps,’”” Aunt Helen murmured. 

“Well, then he ’dopted us and we couldn’t get 
undopted from that doggie. 1 guess he liked our 
*pearance. He wanted to follow us every single 
where in the world that we went to. But papa 
*sisted no, he shouldn’t, and so he’d send him 
back when we went a-riding. 


Maybe | 
you’d better sit down, | 


165 


Nuts to Crack. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
HISTORICAL ARITHMETIC. 


1. Add the date of the taking of Jerusalem by 
Titus to the daft of the naval battle which checked 
further Turkish aggression in Europe, and find 
the date of the death of Van Dyck. 

2. Add the date of the accession of the cruel 
Roman emperor who assassinated his wife and his 
mother to the date of the Conquest of Granada by 
the Spaniards, and find the date of the death of 
Luther. 

3. Add the date of the beginning of the Eastern 
| Empire tothe date of the death of Italy’s greatest 
oet, and find the date of the revocation of the 
| dict of Nantes. 
| 4 Add the date of the accession of Julian the 
| Apostate to the date of the accession of the 
|emperor who was drowned during the Third 
| Crusadé, and find the date of the accession of the 
| Nero of the North. 
| 5. Add the date an emperor abdicated his crown 
| in order to attend to his cabbages to the date of 
| the signing of the Magna Charta, and find the date 
of the Field of Cloth of Gold. 


| “*Back, sir, back!’ he’d say, real hard and | of Subtract the date of the commencement of the 


rusades from the date of the massacre of St. Bar- 


Sidney’s mamma took her little girl in her | loud, and then we'd ride off and leave him. | tholomew, and find the date Odoacer took Rome. 


arms and said all the sweet things to her she 
could invent. But that day stands out as one of 
the most miserable in Sidney’s life. It was just | 
as the sun was setting that a loud call from 


Leonor was a little half-Spanish child | mammy brought the family to the back door. | them over again. 


There, stretched out at full length on the upper 
step, washing his handsome face, was Teddy! | 
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How he did want to go, too! It made my heart 
ache to think ’bout that lonesome doggie at home. 
Well, once on a time.”’ 

Rolly uncrossed his fat little legs and crossed 
He seesawed gently back and 
forth, and Aunt Helen knew by his manner 
that the exciting part of the story was to come. 





be, and soft blue eyes. She had no 
eat of her own, but she was care- 
taker of a most attractive cat, Teddy, 
whose family had gone away for the 
summer. 

One reason that Leonor and Sidney 
loved each other was that their cats 
were so much alike, not alone in color 
and markings, but in manners and 
disposition. Both were cold to strang- 
ers and most charmingly gracious to 
their little mistresses ; both were hand- 
some and large, fond of visiting and 
wrongfully accused by prejudiced peo- 
ple of being of doubtful honesty. 

Much of the time spent together 
by the two littJe friends was devoted 
to conversations about the two cats. 

One morning Sidney got out of bed 
feeling very sad, for that day Leonor 
was going off for the summer and 
her cat was to be left with a friend 
in another part of the city. Soon, 
too, the people who were so fortunate 
as really to own Teddy were coming 
home, and the poor child would have 
neither cats nor friend. No wonder 
she was sad! 

Leonor and her family were to go 
off early, but in the morning Leonor’s 
mamma was so ill with a bad head- 
ache that she had to stay very quiet, 
and Sidney’s sorrow was postponed 
till afternoon. 

The children were all playing hap- 
pily together when there was a queer 
sound from the middle of the avenue. 
The electric car stopped suddenly, and 
a policeman ran out and took a poor 
little dead cat from under the wheels. 

Then each child—and there were 
many of them—gave a shriek. The 
shrieks of Leonor and Sidney were 
the loudest and most pitiful, for in 
the arms of the policeman Leonor 
saw Pixie, and Sidney saw Teddy, 
and yet there was but one killed 
eat! 

All the children joined in a frantic 
search for the two missing cats, but 
neither of them was to be found. 

One cat must still be alive, for the car had 
killed but one and the good-humored policeman 
had hastily buried it in the garden without wait- 
ing to send the “cat and dog undertaker,” but 
both had vanished. 

Leonor’s mamma sat up in bed with her hands 
on her head, and Sidney’s mamma ran to comfort 
the children and relieve the poor sick other 
mamma, but she found it very hard work. 

It was no use telling either child that it was 
not her cat who had suffered; each one was 
positive; each one had recognized the dying 
screech of her pet; and each one rejected indig- 
nantly the fact that she could be mistaken. 

It was of no use to dig up the poor, mangled 
body, for the two cats were almost exactly alike | 
in life, and could not be told apart in death. | 
Sidney’s mamma was in despair! At last she | 
assumed that it was Pixie, and spent much time | 
in showing Pixie’s little mistress that it was 
much better the dear cat should be safe and free 
from possible hunger and ill-treatment than with | 
new friends who might prove unkind. 

_ Sidney became convinced that her darling still | 
lived, and Leonor became reconciled to the death | 
of Pixie. Sidney’s mamma and the two little | 
girls were all happy once more. In a little while, | 
once more the sounds of weeping were heard and | 
Sidney appeared. 

“Mamma,” she sobbed, “it was Teddy! ” 

“How do you know ?” 
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Late that evening Sidney’s mamma heard a | 
sound of choked sobs coming from her bedroom | 
and hurried in to see what was the matter with | 
her little girl. Sidney was crying as if her little | 
heart was broken, her head buried in the 
bedclothes. 

“My darling!” said her mamma, kneeling | 
down beside her, ‘‘what is the matter? Tell me, | 
dear ?”’ 

“T can—can—not help thinking of that poor | 
other cat who had nobody to feel sorry that he | 
was run over!”’ » 

And then Sidney’s poor mamma was in despair. | 

KATE WoopBRIDGE MICHAELIS. | 
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Tramp. 


Aunt Helen looked alarmed. “Tramp?” she 
asked. “I hope you don’t have tramps here, 
Rolly ?” 

Rolly’s eyes danced with delight. 

“Yes’m, we do. Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” 
he called, pursing his lips into a little, shrill | 
whistle. 

There was a scurry of soft, padded feet, a 
series of excited little barks, and round the 
corner, helter-skelter, came the queerest, the 





| raggedest, the brightest-eyed little tramp you | constantly teasing for a little sister. 


ever saw. He hada shaggy bit of a head, with | 


lopping ears and blunt, black nose, and, some-| sister, Florence?’’ “Because,” replied Florence, | 
Because Pixie came back, and Leonor is| where in it, two mischievous little eyes that you | earnestly, “I want to make her mind me.” 


his is the real.true Banbury Cross! 
Here is the very same road where the horse 
Bore the fine lady with bells on her toes; 
But whither she wandered off, nobody 
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r= more of the story, we're quite 
at a loss,— 


But this is the real.true Banbury 


“Well?” she said, with close attention. 

“Well, once on a time we went off a-riding 
without Tramp—that is, we ’spected so.” 

Rolly winked mysteriously two or three times. 

“And when we got there, you know,—well, 
what do you s’pose ?”’ 

Aunt Helen shook her head in despair. “Do 
go on!’’ she said. 


“Well, that doggie had been a-riding on the | 


bumpers every single step of that ride! Just 
*xactly same as tramps do, you know.” 

“On the what?” 

“The bumpers—under the wagon, you know. 
P’r’aps you aint ‘quainted with bumpers,” 
he added, politely. “P’r’aps you understand 
axle-trees better. Well, that doggie’d been steal- 
ing a ride on the axle-trees—yes, sir, he had!’’ 

Rolly put out his hand and Tramp straightened 
up importantly to receive the little pat. Both of 
them looked quite proud. 

“So, you see, we named him Tramp—and that’s 
why. Finish.” 

** Ah—what?”” Aunt Helen asked, quickly. 

“Finish. That’s how you end stories, you 
know. Come, Tramp!’ A. H. D. 
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LittLeE Florence had an older sister, but was 
One day 
mamma said to her: ‘“‘Why do you want a little 








knows. 


“Mp the little boy, riding 


away 


<. there spent the day. 


7. Add together the dates of the death of the 


Scourge of God, the birth of Mohammed and the 
| crowning by the pope of the first emperor of Ger- 
| — and find the date of the death of Shelley. 
| & Prove that the difference between the dates 

of the Battle of Magenta and the Battle of Trafal- 
|} gar equals the difference between the dates of 

the beginning of the Seven Years’ War and the 
accession of Queen Anne of England. 

9. Subtract the date of the death of Chaucer 
from the date of the death of Savona- 
rola, and find the date of the accession 
of Trajan. 

10. Subtract the date of the Treaty 
of Troyes from the date of the death of 
Beethoven, and find the date of the 
death of St. Chrysostom. 

11. Add the date of the accession of 
the founder of the French monarchy 
to the date of the crowning of William 
II. of England, and find the date of the 
death of Roger Ascham. 

12. Add the date of the sack of Rome 
by Alaric to the date of the crowning 
ot Henry LI. of England, and find the 
date of Shakespeare's birth. 


2. 
MOTHER GOOSE CHARADES. 
I. 


Hey diddle, diddle! 
The cat and the fiddle. 
My first jumped over the moon 
And lost her skin, 
My second so thin, 
And my all was a whip very soon. 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole my first and away he run, 
He lost ~ | second 
And had a fall 
Into a cask 
Which was my all. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
Until it ran against my first, 
Which made it roseate glow. 


He followed her to school one day 
Which was against the rule; 

It made the children cry my second 
To see a lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned him out, 
It being near my third,— 
That period of forty days 
de When chureh-bells oft are heard. 
“What makes the lamb love Mary sv?” 
The eager children ery; 
“a all describes her fragrant life,” 


- : ¢ teacher did reply. 
SS up beside re 
\ \That very lady, and both rode yee 
\ 4 My first is down the well, 


No beast feline 
But cute canine. 
My second is his mistress’ name 
(A funeral dirge doth sound the same), 
My all is but a single grain 
Which often in a husk hath lain. 


V. 


Patty cake! patty cake! baker’s man! 
Make me my first as fast as you can! 
Roll in a letter, 
My second you see, 
Roll it and pat it 
And end it with “T,” 
And my all will be ready for company,— 
A virtue rare which we love to see. 


Cross! vi. 


Simple Simon met a peddler 
Going to sell his ware. 
yy he sold my all to fix ; 
y second makes fir fair. 
Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“My third is more than three.” 
My all is worn by children small, 
XS those who look may see. 


VIL. 
“Will you walk into my parlor?” 
Said the spider to my first. 


“Thank you, kindly, spider dear, 
I weulll not, if I durst.” 


He perched instead upon my second, 
A part of plant or table. 
= all in books is iwere found 
*receding truth or fable. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 4. 1. Washington. 2. Abelard (Abby, lard). 3. 
Bede (bead). 4. Garfield (G. A. R., field). 5. 
Cesar (Czar, Kaiser). 6. Cincinnatus (sin, sin, nay, 
tus). 7. Tell. 8 Grey (Lady Jane). 9. Mohamet 
(mow, ham, met). 10. Cyrus (sire,us). 11. Frank- 
lin. 12. Cato (K, toe). 13. Walpole (wall, pole). 
14. Tiberius (tie, beer, eye, us). 15. Nero (near, 
O). 16. Mithridates (myth, rye, day, ts). 17. 

| Godfrey of Bouillon (God, free, bouillon). 18. Nel- 

son (knell, son). 19. Otto (ottar, often written 
| “otto”). 20. Omar. 21. Philip (fillip). 22. Pitt 

(pit). 23. Sidney (Cid. knee). 2%. More (Sir 
homas More). 25. Marlborough. 26. Jerome (G, 

| Rome). 27. Laud. 2% Hasdrubal (has, drew, bal). 

| 29. Grant. 30. Knox (knocks). 31. Rienzi (re, n, Zz). 

32. Richelieu (rich, e, lieu). 33. Alarie (al, a, rick). 

34. Catiline. 35. Chatham. 36. Coriolanus (co, rye, 

O, lane, us). 37. Danton. 38. ~y — (lie, cur, 
Gus). 39. Roland (réle, and). 40. Rupert (rue, 
pert). 41. Saladin. 42. Wallace. 43. Napoleon 
(nay, Pole, e,on. “Charge, Chester, charge. On, 

Stanley, on”). 44. Hayes (haze). 45. Grév 
(gravy). 46. Gladstone. 47. Augustine (August, 

e’en). 48. Edison (Eddy, son). 

2. Growing, rowing, owing, wing. 
3. 1. Naught. 2. A goose. 3. Yolk, yoke. 
| 4. Sheepskin. 
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—The blockade 


THE BLOCKADE OF CRETE. 
of Crete went into effect March 21, and the 
powers «notified our own and other neutral 


governments of its scope. The blockade holds | 
against all vessels flying the Greek flag; and the | 
vessels of other nations are liable to be over- 

hauled by the patrolling war-ships, but will not 

be molested if they do not carry supplies for the 

Greeks or the insurgents. Several detachments 

of European troops have been landed, to reénforce 

those already on the island. Colonel Vassos, 

commander of the Greek forces, occupies a strong 

position in the mountain districts of the interior, 

which are regarded as almost impregnable. The 

insurgent chiefs, when waited on by the British 

admiral with the offer of autonomy, rejected it, 

and declared that nothing short of anion with 

Greece would satisfy them. 

ENGLIsH SENTIMENT ON THE CRETAN 
QurEstiIon.—There have been two significant 
expressions of Liberal English sentiment with 
reference to Crete. Mr. Gladstone, who although 
now in his eighty-eighth year, is still an honored 
leader of Liberal opinion, has published a 
pamphlet vigorously assailing the course of Eng- 
land in following Russia and Germany in the 
support of the ‘Turks and the coercion of Greece. 
In the House of Lords the Earl of Kimberley, 
who was secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
Lord Rosebery’s cabinet, has declared that the 
Liberal party now utterly repudiates a policy 
based upon the integrity of Turkey, and considers 
the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire a menace 
to the peace of Europe. 

THE APPROPRIATION BILLs.— At the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress, the Speaker 
appointed only three of the usual committees of 
the House, those on ways and means, on rules 
and on mileage. There was no committee to 
which the consideration of the sundry civil, 
general deficiency, Indian and agricultural appro- 
priation bills, left over from the recent session, 
could be assigned; but they were brought before 
the House by a special order reported by the 
committee on rules, and with the exception of a 
single change in one of them by unanimous con- 
sent, were passed by the House in the form in 
which they were left by the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

THE ARBITRATION TREATY.—The Arbi- 
tration Treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain has been favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with certain amendments. In the treaty as 
reported, the designation of King Oscar of 
Sweden as umpire is stricken out, as is also the 
reference to the justices of the Supreme Court as 
members of the proposed tribunal. In place of 
this is a stipulation that the President shall 
appoint “‘jurists of repute” as arbitrators. The 
chief amendment is a clause which requires the 
President to submit to the approval or disapproval 
of the Senate as a part of the treaty-making 
power all agreements for arbitration. 

SENATORS BY APPOINTMENT.—The Senate 
has deferred action upon the admission of Mr. 
Wood, appointed Senator by the Governor of 
Kentucky, Mr. Corbett, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, and Mr. Henderson, appointed 
by the Governor of Florida. The credentials of 
all three have been referred to the committee on 
privileges and elections. The opposition to the 
acceptance of the credentials is based on the 
precedent established by the Senate several years 
ago when it refused to admit Senators appointed 
by the governors of Montana and Washington. 

LAW IN THE TRANSVAAL.—A conflict of 
authority has arisen in the South African 
Republic which has some bearing on the strained 
relations between that republic and England. 
At the urgent request of President Kriiger, the 
Volksraad, or Parliament, passed a law requiring 
the judges of the high court to take an oath not 
to pass on the constitutionality of, laws enacted 
by the Volksraad. Rather than do this, the 
chief justice closed the court and the entire 
bench approved his action. Later, however, 
the judges, in view of the special circumstances 
of the country, yielded, with the understanding 
that the president submit to the Volksraad a bill 
placing the independence of the court on a more 
secure basis. The question at issue is much the 
same that would arise in this country if it were 
proposed to take away from the Supreme Court 
the authority to pronounce upon the constitution- 
ality of acts of Congress. The starting-point 
of the trouble was a mining claim of a foreigner, 
the court’s action upon which was displeasing to 
President Kriiger. 

THE REVOLT IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
Reports of Spanish operations for the suppression 
of the revolt in the Philippine Islands are meagre 
and conflicting. That the insurrection is formi- 
dable is indicated by the fact that the Archbishop 
of Manila has cabled the government at Madrid 
that twenty thousand additional troops are 
imperatively necessary. Preparations are in prog- 
ress for sending out fifteen thousand. 
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For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
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CURIOUS HABITS. 

A man will try to convince himself by arguments 
so poorly founded that if they were presented by 
another they would be treated with contempt. 
Asaninstance: He may be ailing from the heavy 
poison of tobacco, or the lighter poison of coffee, 
the weakened condition will show somewhere in 
the body: eyes, head, stomach, heart, liver, bowels, 
or somewhere. His doctor tells him to stop the 
habit, but each day the thought comes, “Oh, coffee 
and tobacco don’t hurt me, it’s my stomach that is 
at fault; I'll have that cured and everything will 
be all right.” So he keeps on with his habits, and 
goes to drugging a poor old stomach that would 
do its work beautifully if the master would furnish 














nervous system and robs the members of strength 
to carry on their work. When a man wakes up to 
what he is doing, exchanging his health and 
chance to succeed in this world, for a paltry habit 
or two, he quits them and follows nature’s wise 
laws. 

It is easy to give up coffee if one can have 
Postum, the Food Coffee, which is a fac-simile in 
looks of fine Mocha coffee. In taste it retains a 
like pungency with coffee, but has a distinct flavor 
of its own. It is made entirely of pure grains, and 
has the ability to make red blood quickly. 

Tobaceo, morphine, whiskey, strychnine and 
coffee each contain much the same poisonous 
alkaloids, but vary in strength. Postum is a 
delicious breakfast drink. It is fattening and 
nourishing, for it is made of the grains intended 
by the Creator for man’s natural use, and scienti- 
fically prepared by the Postum Cereal Co. (Lim.), 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * * * * * * * 


* - 


Beware of the fraudulent imitations of the 





original Postum Cereal Food Coffee. Insist on 
Postum. 
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From 2 ets. to $834 a roll—8 a 
Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 








mA xsen & ALL MAM, PHILADELPHIA, 
2-034 Market St. Arch Street, 
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Charm, or this beautiful Pearl-Handled Solid 


package. 
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For One Day’s Work.. 
Watch and Chain sr RARE Gold Pen. 


We send this Nickel-Plated American Watch, also a Chain and 
and girls for selling 134 doz. packages of Bluine at 10 cents per 
forward the Bluine post-paid and a large Premium List. 
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Gold Pen to boys 


mail and we will 
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Concord Junction, Mass. 
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ind flower seed offer of 1896 peeves so ular that we have de- 
cited Ufo make the greatest of fer t ns 
e must add the names of 200,000 new customers 
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pam A this spring to 


hundred price lists of seeds, bulbs, etc. 
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mike, Anca d double bedding sorts in puixteres 
new sorts, finest double varieties mix 
soppios, giant flowered, double, me weer 6 showy, ” 
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whieh we shall send to 
ridiculous price of 10 cents each collect k 
Here are the varieties, all of which we send in sepa ¢ 
sixteen in all, on receipt one dime, or 11 onecent stamps 
very large, lovely * 30 col. Mari; gold, French striped, dwarf stocky femme mixed, l0col. 


dwarf double rocket, very s 


hardy, 10 col. 
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toes tee reget flowers last un ntl fi frost, full 
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sinnias, rich and showy, immense double flowers, 10 
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col. Candytu ft, free flowering ‘annuals, 
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THE COMPANION will give 


is New Subscriptions bet ween 


1896, and July 1, 1897, not only five one-subscriber pre- 
miums of their own selection from the 


Premium Lis 
reward for pe 





first 10,000 Subscribers who send FIVE 


tiful Watch, for either a lady or gentleman. 
The Watch has a durable filled gold hunt- 
ing case, an expansion balance, quick train, 


Publishers The Youth's Companion. 
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safety pinion, seven jewels, is stem wind- 
ing and stem setting, and retails at $10. 
Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. < 
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Tue First AMERICANS.—That account of 
the origin of the name America which says that 
it was derived from Amerigo Vespucci, a Floren- 
tine merchant, who visited the newly discovered | 
continent several years after Columbus’s first | 
voyage, has been disputed on the ground that, on | 
his fourth voyage, Columbus found a Central | 
American tribe of natives bearing the name of | 
“ Ameriques,”’ and that his associates designated | 
the country by the name of these Indians. On | 
the other hand the existence of the Ameriques 
has been doubted. Revently, however, the de- 
scendants of the ancient Ameriques have been 
found dwelling in Honduras, and M. A. Pinart, 
a French explorer, has studied their language 
and investigated their relations to other native 
tribes. But, of course, the discovery of the 
existence of the Ameriques does not prove that 
the name of America was derived from them. 

A UsEerut ALLoy.—Experiments in the 
Sibley laboratory at Cornell University have | 
shown that an alloy of two-thirds aluminum and 
one-third zine possesses some remarkable and 
valuable qualities. It is white, and takes a fine 
finish, and is equal in strength to good cast iron, 
but superior to it in elasticity. On the other 
hand it melts at 800° or 900° Fahrenheit, and 
can be liquefied in a ladle over an open fire. In 
the liquid form it fills a mold, running into all 
the small parts, much better than brass, but is 
more brittle than brass. With it small castings | 
can be made without the use of a foundry 
furnace. 

QUEER THINGS ABOUT FisHES.— Mr. A. E. 
Verrill deseribes the ways in which fishes sleep. 
They are very light sleepers, and frequently 
assume singular positions; but the most remark- | 
able thing is the change of color many of them 
undergo while asleep. Usually their spots and 
stripes become darker and more distinct when 
they fall asleep. Occasionally the pattern of 
their coloration is entirely changed. The ordi- 
nary porgy, for instance, presents in the daytime 
beautiful iridescent hues playing over its silvery 
sides, but at night, on falling asleep, it takes on | 
a dull bronze tint, and six conspicuous black 
bands make their appearance on its sides. If it 
is suddenly awakened by the turning up of the 
gas in the aquarium it immediately resumes the 
silvery color that it shows by daylight. Mr. 
Verrill ascribes these changes to the principle of 
“protective coloration,” and points out that the 
appearance of black bands, and the deepening of 
the spots, serve to conceal the fish from their 
enemies when lying amid eel-grass and sea-weeds. 











Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 





mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


(Adv. | 








STAMPS! 300 genuine mixed Victoria,Cape, 
«India, Japan, ete., with Stamp- 
Album,only 10c. New %-page price-list FREE. 
Approval Sheets, 50¢ com. Agents Wanted. 
We buy old stamps. i 
STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo., Est. 1885. 
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24-page Buying List, 10c. 
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CHEW 


-, Beeman’s 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. t 
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R. 
a most liberal offer of 
in 70 days 100 copies of Dr. Talmage’s new . 
Earth Girdled.”” This is Dr. Talmage’s best and latest 


One agent sold 75 copies in 3 weeks, another sold 21 
copies in 6 days. 

Complete outfit $1.00. 
salary, general agents for their other books and Bibles, 
and for the American Purchasing 
of Spain and Cuba,’’ beautifully illustrated, is one of 
their best boo ; 
them immediately. 


$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN 
For Selling Talmage’s New Book. 
H. Woodward Company, Baltimore, Md., make 
.00 in gold to any one selling 
“The 
k, and one of the best selling books ever published. 


Teight paid and credit given. 
They also wish to secure on a 
Association. “Story 


ks. Complete outfit 25 cents. Write 
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STOCKINGS 


that bear the NAME of 
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YOu CAN ALWAYS DEPEND UPON THEM. 
Saad 


THE BEAUTY OF A BLACK STOCKING 
OR GLOVE DEPENDS UPON THE DYER 
— LIKEWISE THE WEAR. 
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WHEN BUYING ASK ARE THESE 
HERMSDORF DYE? IT Pays. 
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It is fun learning to ride a 


Crescent 
Bicycle 


and it is fun the year round. Every 
time you use it the better satisfied 
you are with your investment. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


FACTORY : CHICAGO. EASTERN BRANCH : 36 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


BICYCLES 
$100 


San. 
SSS 
SEZ 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SEND ONE 2 CENT STAMP 
FOR CATALOGUE OR FREE 
FROM COLUMBIA DEALERS. 








HARTFORDS, $75, $60, $50, $45. 


























We Give Premiums. 


- To introduce the “Handy” Egg 
following 


Lifter, we make the 
offers. a ye get orders from yo 
friends for t 





--» FOR SELLING ... 


30—A Snap-Shot Camera and Outfit. 


65—Hub $5.00 Camera. 
70—Ladies’ Chatelaine Watch. 
25—Ladies’ Solid Gold Stone Ring. 
20—Scholar’s Writing Cabinet. 


5—Bicycle Watch Holder‘for any watch). 


We Pay all Express Charges. 
Descriptive circulars, Sample Lifter, 
and Illustrated Premium List for 
8c. in stamps. mium List Free. 


NEW ENGLAND TACK CO., 
240 Dover Street, Boston, Mass. 


: i vis useful household 
article (it sells for only 10c.) and we 
give you the following Premiums: 
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LABOR SAVING. 


BRILLIANT, 


Try it on your Cycle Chain, 








J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. ; 
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Use Only Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Mistress Experience is an excellent 
teacher, but a little expensive, some- 
times. Because most people positively 
decline a second-hand experience, 
which, though warranted as good 
as new, can be had for a _ song. 
They insist on buying their own ex- 
perience, first-hand; absolutely spick 
and span, brand new experience is 
what they want. And they get it— 
with a large bill of expense attached. 
That’s the way with almost every- 
thing. Medicine is no exception. 
People still will buy experience. 
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Specially in sarsaparilla. It’s only | 
natural that the medicine that clam- 
ors loudest for a hearing will be apt 
to get attention. But when once 
buyers of sarsaparilla begin to get 
experience they begin at once to get 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. That’s why we 


say 
Get Ayer’s 

at the start. It’s economical to buy 
the medicine that does most and costs 
the least,—in proportion to what it 
does. There’s no philanthropy in 
business. Our advice is good for you; 
but it’s also good for us. Our advice 
is based not on philanthropy, but phi- 
losophy. It’s the result of practical 
experience. Every reasoning person 
can bristle into an interrogation point 
when dogmatically told to do some- 
thing with no reason assigned. When 
we say 


Get Ayer’s, 

every reasoning person will say why ? 
That’s what we want. If everybody | 
would look into this question of sar- 
saparilla for themselves; separate the 
facts from the frauds, the substance 
from the shadow, the safe sarsaparilla 
from the secret sarsaparilla—then we 
should never have occasion to say 


Get Ayer’s. 
No one would buy any other kind. 
Why? Because, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is purer than any other. It is made 





only from the very choicest as well | reliability and its remarkable record. | 
as purest ingredients. 


When you 


Get Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla you get the only sarsa- 
parilla on the market that is made 
entirely and exclusively from sarsa- 
parilla root imported from Honduras, 
‘Cc. A. Why is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
made from a variety of sarsaparilla 
that grows so far away, and that costs 
so much to import? Because out of 
the twelve or thirteen varieties of 
sarsaparilla found in various parts 
of the world, the Honduran sarsapa- 
rilla possesses a medicinal value far 
in excess of all others. It costs more, 
but it cures more—costs us more, not 


you. 
Get Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, because it’s the only sar- 
saparilla that carries the indorsement 
of unimpeachable authority. The 
commission of the World’s Fair of 
1893, appointed to examine into the 
value of various medicines, excluded 
every sarsaparilla but Ayer’s from the 
World’s Fair. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
was admitted, and honored with a 
medal and diploma, because it was 
not a ‘‘nostrum,’’ but a pharmaceu- 
tical preparation ef world-wide repute. 


Get Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla and you get the sarsapa- 
rilla that physicians prefer to pre- 
scribe, that druggists prefer to sell, 
that people prefer to use when they 
have once tried it, because of its 





It’s the best spring medicine. 


These Got Ayer’s. 


“Last spring I began to realize that, from 
some cause, I was losing strength—that I did 
not begin my day’s work with my usual zest 
nor pursue it with my usual vigor. In short, 
I was a victim of that tired feeling you have 
taught us to regard as the forerunner of more 
serious bodily ills. I had also, for some time, 
been annoyed by small sores on my forehead. 
Remembering the high indorsement Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla received at the hands of the 
| World’s Fair authorities, I began to take this 
| remedy. At the end of two months, having 
taken three doses a day, all sores had van- 
ished, and I felt as if I had almost renewed 
my youth.”—L. NAEGELE, editor and proprie- 
tor Montana Staats-Zeitung, Helena, Mont. 


“&sa physician and surgeon for twenty-five 
years, and knowing of many people who have 
been cured of chronic diseases by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am willing to indorse 
this medicine as being superior to all com- 
peting preparations of sarsaparilla, either in 
this country or any other. Asa spring medi- 
cine, during the months of March, April, May, 
I know of noother preparation that can begin 
to compare with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’’-—W. A. 
WEISER, M. D., Bourbon, Ind. 





“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is always reliable and 
gives perfect satisfaction. No one ever 
changes when they once become acquainted 
with Ayer’s. It always fulfils every promise.” 
—L. D. Post, Druggist, Weyanurga, Wis. 


“TI have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many 
years. I have tried other pro- 
nounced ‘just as good,’ but quickly returned 
to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Iam taking it now. 
I never miss it in the spring and autumn.”’— 
ALBERT SCHMITT, D.D.S., 2014 Federal St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my 
family for years, and highly recommend it as 
a cure for general nervous debility, caused by 
an inactive liver and a low state of the blood 
As aspring medicine it has no equal.’’—A. B. 
| NICHOLS, Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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WITH AYER’S SARSAPARILLA USE AYER’S PILLS. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pit are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 

ons. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Us 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Fibecriptions. 5, nowals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SLEEP AFTER EATING. 


Advocates of the after-dinner nap have a 
powerful, and to them all-convincing, argument 
in the fact that most animals sleep immediately 
after eating. Yet the propriety of such a habit 
among human beings bids fair to be an open 
question for some time to come. 

One authority has recently added his mite to 
the collection of statistics upon this interesting 
subject by making a series of experiments upon 
two persons of normal digestive abilities. 

The stomachs of these two persons were emptied 
a few hours after meals, some of which had been 
followed by sleep and others not, and the contents 
analyzed. 

The normal stomach acts upon its contents by 
churning them about, and in this manner subject- 
ing every particle to the action of the digestive 
fluids. 

The above-mentioned investigator found, as the 
result of his éxperiments, that the constant effect 
of sleep is to weaken the churning movements of 
the stomach, while the acid quality of the digestive 
juices is at the same time increased. 

On the other hand, he found—what is quite as 
interesting—that simple repose in a horizontal 
position stimulated the motions of the stomach 
without increasing the acidity of its juices. 

The conclusion reached by this experimenter 
was that while a recumbent position after eating 
is not to be regarded as harmful, but in the 
majority of cases as beneficial, one should be 
cautious about sleeping directly after a meal. 
Especially should this caution be observed in 
eases where the stomach is naturally weak, or 
where there is an over-acidity of the digestive 
fluids. 

When all is said, however, the above experiment 
proves little more than that in such matters each 
person is a law unto himself; that the after-dinner 
nap differs in no respect from other habits, which 
can be indulged in with impunity by some, while 
they work havoc with the health and happiness 
of others. Rest after eating is certainly beneficial, 
both from a rational and a physiological stand- 
point. Whether sleep can be advantageously 
indulged in is a question that must be determined 
by the individual himself by careful experiment. 

—- > 


THE QUEEN’S CHORISTERS. 


Boys are not, as a rule, given to being proud of 
their clothes, but a lad whose Sunday suit costs 
two hundred dollars, and is of so striking a 
character that it is not considered safe for him to 
go out walking in it alone, might perhaps be 
excused for being a trifle lifted up. 

There are ten boys in London who are thus 
expensively and brilliantly habited every Sunday, 
and on state occasions beside. They are the ten 
choristers belonging to Her Majesty’s private 
chapel in St. James’s Palace, and truly gorgeous 
they are when arrayed in their “state suits.” 

Scarlet cloth is the foundation of the costume, 
and bands of royal purple between rows of heavy 
gold lace are the adorning of it. Grandest of all, 
old lace ruffles are worn at the neck and wrists; 
but these are so valuable and difficult to replace 
that it has to be a special occasion on which they 
are donned, white lawn bands being substituted 
as arule. A boy has to take care of his state 
suit, for it must last him three years, while his 
undress suit is replaced every eight months. 

The choir of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, is 
one of the historical institutions of England, and 
many of its old-time customs—including the dress 
of the boys—are retained to this day. It has 
numbered among its singers Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Edward Lloyd, Sir John Goss, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, 
the veteran organist of the Temple Church, and 
many other famous English musicians. 

Some curious customs, peculiar to St. James’s 
choristers, are mentioned by Mr. F. Klickmann in 
the Strand Musical Magazine. The most interest- 
ing of these, perhaps, is the right of the head boy 
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to demand one guinea, as “spur money,” from 
any officer entering the chapel wearing spurs. It 
is said that when Sullivan was head boy the Duke 
of Wellington would always come to the chapel 
in his spurs, in order to bave the pleasure of 
paying the forfeit to his favorite chorister. 


sort of experiences that come to all new boys, 
only from the nature of things his mistakes are 
apt to be a little more laughable. 

“That seems to be a nice old gentleman,” 
remarked one such new-comer to an older boy, as 


the two stood in a corridor after the service, and | 
were greeted with, “A happy New Year to you, | 


my lads,” by the old gentleman in question. 

“A niece old gentleman, indeed! Don’t you 
know who he is?” was the response. “Well, you 
must be a greenhorn! I say, you fellows, he 
doesn’t even know Mr. Gladstone!” and the nine 
waxed derisive over the mistake of the unlucky 
new boy. 

This unfortunate wight still further impaired 
his reputation when, a few days later, he meekly 
inquired why they had all raised their hats toa 
certain officer whom they had passed on horseback 
in the street. The head boy merely ejaculated, 
“Who in the world does the duffer know, if he 
doesn’t know the Prince of Wales?” 


RARE OLD DAINTIES. 


Perhaps the most remarkable dinner on record 
was that given by an antiquary named Goebel, in 
the city of Brussels. A description of it is 
furnished to the Boston Cooking School Magazine 
by one of the guests, Mr. Amaziah Dukes, of New 
York. 

At that dinner I ate apples that ripened more 
than eighteen hundred years ago; bread made 
from wheat grown before the children of Israel 
paseen through the Red Sea, and spread with 

utter that was made when Elizabeth was Queen 
of England; and I washed down the repast with 
wine that was old when Columbus was playing, 
barefoot, with the boys of Genoa. 

The apples were from an earthen jar taken from 
the ruins of Pompeii. The wheat was taken 
from a chamber in one of the pyramids, the butter 
from a stone shelf in an old well in Scotland, 
where for several centuries it had lain in an 
earthen crock in icy water, and the wine was 
recovered from an old vault in the city of Corinth. 

There were six ests at the table, and each 
had a mouthful of the bread and a teaspoonful of 
the wine, but was permitted to help himself 
bountifully to the butter, there being severa 
pounds of it. The apple-jar held about two-thirds 
of a gallon. The fruit was sweet and as finely 
flavored as if it had been put up yesterday. 





CLOSE CROPPING. 


Sir Henry Hawkins, one of the justices of the 
English bench, wears his hair very short—the 
prize-fighter’s cut—and is clean shaven. On two 
occasions this habit has led to Her Majesty’s 
judge being mistaken for a member of the class 
to be shunned. 


Sir Henry was once waiting to take his ticket 
at the Epsom Railway Station, at which there 
were a number of roughs returning from the 
races. One of them was rude to the judge, who 
remonstrated with him, whereupon the man 
invited him to go outside and have “what for.” 
Sir Henry then took off his hat, thinking that, as 
the men were probably of the criminal classes, 
“3 would recognize him, and quietly remarked: 

“Perhaps you do not know who I am.” 

“S’elp me, Bob,” his assailant said, edging off, 
“a bloomin’ prize-fighter. Not me,” and the fadge 
was not further molested. 

On another occasion Sir Henry, out on a ramble 
between assizes with a companion, stopped at a 
wayside inn and they were soon hard at skittles 
with two rustics. Things went on pleasant! 
until, in an unguarded moment, the judge remove 
his moleskin hen Thereupon one of the rustics, 
eying him ousr ciously, said, “I don’t mind being 
neighborly, but I’ll be hanged if I’m goin’ to play 
skittles with a ticket-of-leave man.” 


SAVED BY A SLEIGH-BOX. 


From Wadena, Minnesota, by way of the St. 
Paul Dispatch, comes a story of a narrow escape 
from death on the part of a farmer and his 
family—who live two miles out of the town— 
during a snowstorm in January last. 


They attended church in Wadena on the night 
of the storm, and about nine o’clock started for 
home. As the road is straight and well sheltered 
most of the way, and as their horses had travelled 
it hundreds of times, they had no misgivings. 

They poassemer but half-way, however. 
when they discovered that they were lost, and 
instead of being on the road were driving round 
in a circle. They at once unhitched the horses 
from the sleigh, turned the box over, crept under 
it, and being well provided with robes and wraps, 
stayed there till daylight without freezing. 

i horses were found the next morning in a 

— not far from the house, where they had 

en sheltered. 


ROUGHLY SILENCED. 


Archbishop Whately had a rough tongue—he 
was called Ursa Major—the Great Bear—at 
Oxford—a fact unknown to a young aide-de-camp 
who at a party in Dublin Castle attempted to 
cross swords with the prelate. 


Segregsiing the Primate of Ireland, the youth 
asked, “Does your grace know what is the 
difference between an ass and an archbishop?” 

“No,” was the grave answer. 

Then the youth went on, “An ass has a cross on 
his back, but an archbishop has a cross on his 
breast.” 

mi | good,” said the archbishop. “Now will 
you tell me what is the difference between a 
young aide-de-camp, like yourself, and an ass?” 

“I don’t know,” said the youth. 

“Neither do I,” said the archbishop, and walked 
away. 


HOW CIRCE DID IT. 


In the North, street-cars have gone far to make 
American gallantry one of the things that were. 


“Circe,” said the lecturer, “as you no doubt 
remember, turned men into hogs.” 

“TI wonder if she did it by starting a street-car 
line?” mused the woman who h hung to a 
strap all the way to the hall.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract cou- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade. 








5c. ; embossed, dc. beter urades, all pri . 10c. up. 
5 PLES SENT FREE. State color and price 
desired, size, height and use of room. 

SIEGEL-COOPER CO., NEw YORK and Cu1caco. 





Do you want a Tonic’? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. J. NorFoik, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., says: ‘*I have used it as a tonic 
and stimulant with success. I always keep 
it in the house for my own use.’’ 








Iv’s IN THE 


Saddle. 


The body cannot be 
made over to fit ill- 
riding saddles, but a 
saddle has been made 
which fits the body 
and makes Cycling a 
pleasure. It’s. . . 


ARISTY 


ANATOMICAL 


SADDL 


It is built right —on anatomical 
principles — relieves the pressure on 
the body, the cushions receiving the 
weight. Madein Men’s, Women’s, 
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Girls’ and Boys’ Models with Spiral or Flat Springs. 
Adopted and furnished as a regular equipment, 

without additional charge, by all manufacturers of 


high-grade bicycles. Agents will serve their best 
interests by insisting that their wheels are equipped 
with Christy Saddles. 


It costs more than any other Saddle and is worth more. 


Price $5.00 for all Styles. 


Booklet, “ Bicycle Saddles.” from a 
Physician’s Standpoint, sent Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington. 


at lower prices than | 
W ever. Good peer, se. | 
per roll; gold paper, 

| ces, I 
SAM 


A new boy at St. James’s has some of the same 
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Agents Wanted 


in all territory not yet 
assigned to sell our 


Massasoit Bicycles 


SIX MODELS: + . 
Men’s and Ladies’, 28-in. Wheels, $60. 
Youths’ and Misses’, 26-in. Wheels, 50. 
Boys’ and Girls’, 24-in. Wheels, 40. 
The best Medium Grade Bicycles on the 
market. Frames of Shelby seamless tubing. 


Bearings of tool steel, Wood or Metal Han 
andsomely Saanee in Bottle Green 


Bars. : 
with Gold Ornamentation. All sizes are fitted 

. _Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Girls’ wheels fitted with Brakes. 

















th the famous Vim Tires 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT 

will be allowed to any energetic person taking 
an agency and doing justice to our line of 
wheels. Full information and illustrated 
catalogue upon request. 

THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., 
55 & 57 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
Managers of Teams should send for our Special 
Prices on Base Bali Uniforms and Supplies. 
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Men’s and Children’s Suits 


in latest spring cloths, colors and styles, 
direct from makers. 
Men’s All Wool Suits ®7.25 and up. 
Children’s 2-piece Suits $1.95 and up. 
Combination Suits $2.45 and up. 
Full line of samples sent free on re- 
quest. 


SMITH, HALL & ROBERTS, 
La Salle & Adams Sts., Chicago, I11. 
Reference, Metropolitan Nat’l Bank. 














oe i in their beauty, strength 
an 


every sense of the word. 
to everyone. Tandems, $150. #* 


Middletown Cycles, $60, $50, $40. 


Factories: Middletown, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. 





YALWORCESTED 


CYCLES 





speed. They are leaders in 
$190 





CATALOGUES FREE." 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. 
17 Murray Street, New York. 
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cles 


We offer the same wheel this season, greatly 
improved, and better than many higher-priced 
bicycles, at a greatly reduced price. A saving 
in the cost of new machinery is alone respon- 


7 e s . . s * . 

|| sible for this financial benefit to the public. 
We, however, make a wheel of a better grade—better 
than them all. The expensive methods used in its con- 
struction will not allow us to sell it for less than $100. 


INDIANA BICYCLE Co. 


Thousands rode 
last year’s Waver- 
ley Bicycles, and 
were Satisfied. 
PPVPPWPKKKKKKE 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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tion. 


A-head of Pearline ? 


Never! Not a bit of it! 
Probably not one of the many washing- 


That is out of the ques- 


powders that have been made to imitate Pearl- 


> 


All 


same as” or 


N 


rt 





4“ as 


ine claim to excel it in any way. 
they ask 


“the 
But 


is to be considered 
ood as” Pearline. 


they're not even that. 
Pearline is to-day, just as it has been 

from the first, the best thing in the world for every 
kind of washing and cleaning. 
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Every-Day Heroes. 

‘The responsibility of locomotive engineers, who 
drive their engines night and day knowing that 
one moment of inattention may end a hundred 
lives, is so burdensome that only men of courage, | 
of self-control, of mental concentration and of | 


“nerve” can sustain it. A contributor to the 
Chicago Times-Herald writes: 


“That man is in hard luck,” said a railroad 
official the other day as a dark, heavily-bearded, 
anxious-looking workingman left his office. 

“He has run an ine on our road for twenty- 
three years, and during all that time his record 
has been ect. We have considered him one 
of the mc 
in our employ. 

“Well, sir, the other day he was running an 
express-train out in the country, and as he drew 
near a little one-horse country town he ‘lost 
himself,’ as the saying is, for the first time in his 
life, and forgot to blow his whistle. 

“The next thing he knew there was a horse 
and wagon on the track ahead of him, and all the 
brakes and whistles in the world would have 


done no good. He had to crash into the team 
and kill two ns.” 
“But would you discharge such a man for one 


fault ?”’ I asked. 

“No; the road did not say a word tohim. He 
sent in his resignation and we refused to accept 
it. But now he tells me that he will never run 
an engine again, that he cannot do it—he has lost 
his confidence. 

“He says he could never get back his old 
feeling of security on the track, his old trust in 
himself. So now, when over fifty years of age, 
he finds himself out of work and deprived of his 
business. I call that the hardest kind of luck.” 

I thought of that train-despatcher near the 
world’s fair who similarly “‘lost himself’’ during 
that sleepless season, who gave the wrong signal 
or turned the wrong handle—made some mistake 
for the first time which most of us would make 
twenty times a day—and then sat waiting in 
blind terror for two heavily-loaded passenger- 
trains to run into each other. 

Chance might have saved this overburdened, 
faithful servant by bringing one of the trains first 
to the crossing. But chance was murderously 
—— that night, and so brought them together. 

have never read a more heroic bit of literature 
than the letter of explanation which this man 
wrote to his employers, in which he assumed 
the blame for the accident and professed his 





| 


experienced, efficient and reliable men | F 





eenas to go to prison in satisfaction for lost 
ives. } 

Seventy-five dollars a month was this man’s 
salary, if I remember rightly; for that sum he | 
had to k his mind strained to a fixed concen- | 
tration which seems miraculous and impossible. 


* 
+ 








Not What He Expected. 
A well-known surgeon once told the story of 





THE YOUTH'S 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 


FREE! Gold Watch 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder (as perour price 
list). We w _— goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
ull Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and ress. 

G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 





















COMPANION. 


SUNK by Entirely New Methods. Write 
WELLS ~ Deseri tive Booklet. BARKER 
ARTESIAN WELL CO., Prov., R.I. 

Sent on trial. 


PARK sicvev% SADDL 


Write for particulars to 8S. W. KENT, MERIDEN,CONN. 





will ride easy. 








This Wheel Costs 
Boys ! You Nothing. 


WHY NOT RIDE? 


To introduce our _cele- 
brated STEEL PENS we 
make very liberal offers to 
boys and > 

The Pens are in use inover 
5,000 Banks, and have a rep- 
utation unexcelled. The 








regular price is $1.00 per 
box (one gross). > - 

As a special inducement, - 
however, we will allow you to offer FREE to your 
customers, an elegant Crystal Glass Automatic Ink- 
stand (worth $1.00) with every box of Pens. We make 
this offer to introduce goods. 

Sell 100 Boxes and you ft a Ladies’ or Gents’ $75.00 
high-grade Bicycle; sell 75 boxes, you get a Boys’ or 
Girls’ elegant high-grade Bicycle; sell 50 boxes, you 
get an elegant Camera; sell 25 boxes, you havea choice 
of Camera or an elegant Watch; sell 10 boxes, you 
get a Catcher’s Mit. Send stamp/for full instructions. 

Write before your neighbor. | 
W. L. MASON & CO., - - Keene, N. H. | 


Mothers, 4 


When you 
become 
weary with 
the house- 
hold work 
and care, 


a 3 
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One Pound makes over 
200 Cups. 


Orloff. 
Orange Pekoe. 
Koh-i-noor. 


Seal Brand, 4». 


Most Economical, because 
Purest and Best. 
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Formosa 
Ooloong. 





Ceylon and 
ndia. 





English 
Breakfast. 
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stop a 
moment, 
sit down rf 
and inhale * 


the PP) . 
Portsmouth Lavender Salts. 





the way in which a case of unsuspected shamming | You’ll get up feeling rested and 


on the part of a patient was discovered. 


The patient in question wasa Portuguese, whom | orating power is wonderful. 
terward learned to be a lazy | Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 


the physician a 
“‘ne’en-do-weel,’’ who had evidently planned for 


a period of rest, recreation and nourishing food, 
without involving himself in sordid toil to procure 25 t E STON 
these desired results. | ce nl S. or NEW HAMPSHIRE 


He was found one day in his untidy room by 
his landlady in an apparently helpless condition. 


Sie seut for adoctor, and the Portuguese, wali A Rare Chance for Boys and Girls  - 


taken to the hospital, of which he had heard many | 
agreeable things from a comrade who had lately | 
spent a few weeks there with a broken leg. 

After a consultation, the surgeon decided to try | 
the effect of the moxa—a little il, which, in | 
such cases, was sometimes placed upon the course | 


of the spine, and being lighted, burned down and | per 


into the fles' 

There was no suspicion of shamming, so the 
afflicted Portuguese was partially undressed, | 
placed upon the table, and the moxa was lighted. | 

No sooner had the fire touched his flesh than | 
the Portuguese, suddenly animated both in speech 
and legs, sprang from the table and fled from the | 
room, qrying, as he did so, “‘No thankee, much, | 


much obleege! Much obleege, no thankee!”’ over | and 


‘and over in the course of his flight, until he was 
safely out of the building. 

Whether he expected that he was speedily to be 
made the central figure of a funeral pyre, or what 
his ideas on the subject were, his limited com- 
mand of English failed to make clear—but the 
hospita] saw him no more. 


+ 
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Inefficient Government. 


“Folks generally hab a good deal to say about 
de gubbernment ob dis U nited States being strong 
and pow’ful,” said Mr. Julius Black, in a tone 
of disgust, to his old friend Uncle Romulus Wash- 
ington, “but I call it weak, sah, weak as water !’’ 


_ “What am de cause ob your feeling dat-a-way, 
Julius?” inquired Uncle Romulus, mildly. 
“What hab de gubbernment done ?”’ 

“*Taint done nuffin; dat’s de trouble,” said 
Mr. Black. “Here I is, got a marriage license 

ing dat dis state gibs ission for de 
wniting in wedlock ob Julius Black and Susannah 
Johnson, and I paid fifty cents for dat license. 
And when f{ took dat paper to Susannah Johnson 
and axed her to marry me, and told her de eye ob 
de law was upon her, dat yaller gal jess laff in 
my face and eyes, sah!” 

“Am dat so?” said Uncle Romulus. “She 
wouldn’t hab you ?”’ 

“No, sah, wouldn’t hab me, and she said 
cle law nor gubbernment couldn’t tetch her!” 
said Mr. Black, with increasing moroseness. 
‘Amd when I took dat paper back to de office, I 
found dat gal spoke de truf. De gubbern 
eouldn’t make her marry oe te on what’s more, 
sai, dey wouldn’t gib me back dat fifty cents for 
(tat hhieense dat wasn’t worth any more dan jess 
SO Teach waste paper. No, sah! I tell you de 
gubberumemt ob dis United States am as weak 


| As Premiums. An article 





as water, amd dat’s de truf!’’ 





Its invig- 
Try it. 


fresh as in the morning. 


sent post-paid, if not otherwise obtainable. 





To earn Nickel, Silver and Gold Watches 


indispensable in ever 
home, the sale of which 
has been phenomenal 
since introduced twoyears 

For renewing and 


their former lustre and 
brightness, . . . . 


SMITH’S UNEQUALLED 
FURNITURE POLISH 


is unexcelled. Bear in 
mind this mixture con- 
tains no sticky ingredi- 
ents to collect dust. Send 
—-. for premium list 

nformation to man- 
ufacturers. . . ° 


Smith & Go., East Acton, Mass. 








12,000,000 Packayes Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 





COPYRIGHTED 1897 BY OUNHAM MFG. CO., NEW YORK-—ST. LOUIS. 


Soft and moist, full flavor — 
not dried up with sugar. 


All Grocers. 10,20 and 40-ct. packages. 





70 YEARS’ REPUTATION ! 


Robinson’s Patent Barley. 















A WEEK’S FOOD 
FOR THE BABY, 25 cts. 
ONE-POUND PACKAGES. 
Ask your Physician about it. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Ill. 
ee BERRY’S ee 


Authemeron 


| Cures in a Day.’’ Canker Cure. 


All Druggists, 25 Cents. 





CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
ae: ae SS DIN: Te LD gz 
. BUILT BY ... 
Practical Mechanics 


ARE THE 





“BICYCLES 


Diamond Frame Tandems, 150 
| & Convertible Tandems,| 175 


Giving Four Combinations, J 


Racers, $110 and $125 


Albert & J. M. Anderson, | 


| : 44 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
} 





Factory, ... . South Boston. 


ASK ANY 
| ga “TRANSIT” RIDER 
| | what he or she thinks 
§ of our Wheels. 








Strength and 
Beauty Combined. 


tel 
The greatest wheel for 
| the price in the world. 
Before deciding on your 
Wheel have your dealer 
show you the 


| Charter Oak. 


eee WHEELS, ) 
$40 to $50. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
A. H. POMEROY, 
Hart- 
| ford, 
Gonn. 














in blood and tissue. 
Emulsion supplies 


Unlike Cod Liver 
take. 


Druggists: 50c. and $1. 





Germs of Disease. 


It has been conclusively proved that 
disease germs — whether of the bacillus 
or fungus kind — do not thrive in healthy 
persons, and that when they do find 
lodgment they may be expelled by taking 
into the system the particular element 
that is needed to make healthy conditions 


so much needed by those afflicted with 
weak lungs, bronchitis, consumption, 
scrofula and other wasting diseases. 
It expels disease by revitalizing the 
blood and building healthy 


function and is perfectly agreeable to 


Pamphlet free. Angler Chemical Go., Boston. 


Angier’s Petroleum 
the vital elements 


tissue. 
Oil it disturbs no 
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Assures Pride and Confidence. 


.... White Enamel Name Plates are the height of perfection, easy to keep clean, and the only ones that will 
keep bright with wear. Look at the name-plate on your Range and then compare it with a “ Household” ’97 
Pattern, that will explain just what we mean. 


.... Nickel Steel Edges are the brightest and best edges ever put on a range for wear and neatness. Every 
woman who has a range with a nickel steel edge praises them in the highest terms. Cast-Iron Nickel rails will 
discolor, and so will polished cast iron. Just look at the edges of your range! We guarantee our edges to keep 
bright and not discolor. 


....Changeable Grates. Just look at our “‘ patent” for changing and removing the grates. We do not draw the 
ashes all over your floor, or compel you to buy new linings to fit each kind of grate used. All our grates are 
removed in the ash hearth where all ashes are encased, and the lining rest is entirely independent of the grates, so 
that there is no trouble from warping or repairing. This is the simplest, cleanest and most economical arrangement 
added to ranges for years. 


.... We Guarantee Your Money Back in case the Household ranges do not do all we claim for them in every 
; : > 
WAY: |: ie Seale Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 


THE WHITE-WARNER CO., Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 










